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LETTER  OF  TRANSMITTAL 

To  the  General  Assembly  and  the  Governor  of  Connecticut: 

We  submit  herewith  our  report  on  the  organization  of 
the  State  government,  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of 
Special  Act  No.  28,  approved  March  31,  1949.  In  doing  so, 
we  take  this  occasion  to  emphasize  a  few  points  about  our 
work  as  a  whole. 

This  report  comes  at  the  midpoint  of  a  century  of  pro- 
found changes.  In  our  studies  of  today's  needs  we  are 
mindful  that  the  century  has  half  its  course  still  to  run.  We 
aim  to  build  an  enduring  structure. 

We  have  full  faith  in  the  American  genius  for  self- 
government  and  in  the  strength  of  American  political  tradi- 
tions. Better  government  begins  at  home.  To  enable  the 
State  government  to  carry  its  responsibilities  effectively,  and 
so  to  avoid  where  possible  the  concentration  of  responsibility 
in  Washington,  greater  efficiency  at  the  state  level  is  needed. 
If  this  involves  stronger  management  in  the  executive 
branch,  it  calls  also  for  strengthening  the  General  Assembly 
and  the  courts,  and  for  new  controls  in  the  hands  of  the 
citizens.  We  aim  to  build  on  the  separation  of  powers  that 
has  been  the  traditional  protection  of  our  liberties. 

As  a  result  of  our  study  every  member  of  the  Commission 
is  convinced  that  government  in  Connecticut  urgently  needs 
reorganization.  This  is  not  to  say  that  the  present  govern- 
ment is  totally  ineffective,  for  it  is  not.  Still  less  do  we  mean 
to  place  blame  on  those  in  office  today.  On  the  contrary, 
it  is  our  impression  that,  by  and  large,  officials  and  employees 
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are  performing  their  allotted  duties  conscientiously.  The 
difficulties  are  rather  with  the  government's  organization, 
with  machinery  adapted  to  times  and  conditions  that  no 
longer  exist.  Better  organization  cannot  be  secured  by  any 
one  individual  or  group.  It  depends  on  cooperative  action 
in  which  partisan  views  and  vested  interests  are  laid  aside 
for  the  common  good. 

We  have  made  this  report  in  that  spirit.  It  is  a  joint 
report  of  a  collective  effort  in  which  the  differing  emphases 
of  individual  opinions  have  been  subordinated  to  a  common 
interest  in  constructive  results. 

We  have  confined  this  report  to  questions  of  top  organiza- 
tion. We  wish  to  leave  the  succeeding  steps  toward  making 
the  plan  a  reality  to  another  group  of  your  choosing.  They 
will  have  a  great  task  to  perform.  We  recommend  that  you 
give  them  a  proper  mandate  and  ample  funds  with  which  to 
do  the  job.  We  stand  by  with  the  earnest  desire  to  help 
with  all  the  information  at  our  command. 


Respectfully, 


Carter  W.  Atkins,  Chairman 
Oliver  B.  Ellsworth 
G.  Keith  Funston 
James  Lee  Loomis 
James  G.  Rogers,  Jr. 


February  27,  1950 


This  is  the  FIRST  Chapter  of  the 
Report  of  COMMISSION  ON  STATE 
GOVERNMENT     ORGANIZATION 

PURSUANT    TO    SPECIAL    ACT     NO.     28, 

1949     SESSION     OF     THE 
CONNECTICUT      GENERAL      ASSEMBLY. 


-  To  - 

the  General  Assembly 

and  the 

Governor  of  Connecticut 

We  were  commissioned  to  "study  all  the  func- 
tions of  State  Government"  and  to  report  our 
recommendations  to  you.  We  have  taken  the  task 
seriously  and  give  you  here  our  best  judgment, 
avoiding  unprofitable  detail  and  striking  at  trie 
roots  of  the  problems  of  governmental  organiza- 
tion as  we  see  them. 

CHAPTER  I. 

Principles 

We  base  this  report  on  fundamentals  that  should  find 
general  acceptance: 

1.  We  believe  that  our  government  is  not  an  end  in 
itself  but  a  means.  Ours  exists,  not  to  perpetuate  power, 
but  to  assist  free  men  and  women  to  live  their  lives  peace- 
ably, securely  and  prosperously,  in  a  free  society. 

2.  We  believe  that  our  State  government  should  be 
competent.  It  should  do  well  the  things  it  undertakes  to  do.  The 
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citizens  have  a  right  to  expect  that  quality  standards  of 
performance  will  prevail  throughout. 

3.  We  believe  that  our  State  government  should  be 
economical.  Every  State  expenditure  rests  on  collections 
from  the  people,  now  or  in  the  future.  The  citizens  have  a 
right  to  expect  that  unnecessary  outlays  will  be  avoided. 
They  have  a  right  to  expect  that  the  State's  affairs  will  be 
prudently  managed,  to  yield  full  value  for  the  dollars  spent. 

4.  We  believe  that  better  organization— for  responsibil- 
ity, competence  and  economy— is  essential  to  a  better  gov- 
ernment. Better  organization  does  not  automatically  guar- 
antee a  wiser  policy  or  a  more  capable  administration  or 
a  thriftier  operation.  But  it  is  clear  from  experience  that 
none  of  these  ends  can  be  hoped  for  without  it. 

5.  We  believe,  finally,  that  "public  office  is  a  public 
trust",  not  merely  a  way  of  making  a  living,  or  of  serving 
the  interests  of  special  groups.  We  shall  make  recommenda- 
tions by  that  standard. 


Our  Task 

We  turn  now  to  three  points  about  the  nature  of  the 
Commission's  task  that  deserve  particular  emphasis  at  the 
beginning  of  this  report. 

First,  our  statutory  mandate  bids  us  report  "the  most 
economical  method  of  furnishing  the  present  State  service". 
Thus  we  have  not  aimed  to  reduce  or  eliminate  any  service 
to  the  people  now  authorized  by  law;  we  have  not  con- 
sidered whether  any  new  or  additional  services  should  be 
rendered.  It  follows  from  this  that  the  results  of  our  recom- 
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mendations,  if  carried  out,  will  show  up  principally  in  the 
form  of  better  government  with  its  resultant  benefits  to  the 
people,  rather  than  in  wholesale  cuts  in  state  expenditures. 

Second,  we  recognize  that  we  cannot  hope  to  please  all 
parties  with  all  our  recommendations.  But  we  cannot  make 
an  omelette  without  breaking  some  eggs.  Co  ..lecticut  can- 
not install  an  effective  State  government  organization  with- 
out many  changes  in  the  responsibilities  of  those  who  work 
in  its  behalf. 

Third,  our  task  is  to  chart  a  new  pattern,  and  a  course  of 
action  to  secure  it,  if  our  report  commends  itself  to  you. 
This  task  is  a  first  and  necessary  stage,  but  only  a  stage, 
toward  a  better  government  for  Connecticut.  A  stage  of 
debate  and  understanding,  and  of  approval  or  modification, 
comes  next.  That  is  in  your  hands.  Following  on  approval, 
if  it  comes,  is  a  stage  of  detailed  application  and  installation, 
in  which  all  the  agencies  of  government  will  have  a  share. 
All  three  stages  are  necessary  to  the  successful  outcome 
of  our  task. 

Some  Background 

We  note  next  some  background  factors  in  our  appraisal 
of  the  adequacy  of  our  governmental  organization. 

Our  State  government  has  become  big  government.  It 
was  popular  in  some  quarters  during  the  'thirties  to  talk  of 
the  "vanishing  states".  But  Connecticut  State  expenditures 
in  this  biennium  will  run  to  at  least  $125  millions  annually, 
and  the  State  employs  some  17,000  men  and  women.  With  a 
total  population  of  nearly  2,000,000  this  means  that  on  the 
average  about  one  in  1 12  of  our  citizens  works  for  the  State 
—a  ratio  not  far  below  that  for  the  civilian  establishment  of 
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the  Federal  government.  The  growth  has  been  continuous, 
and  especially  sharp  since  the  war.  We  cannot  afford  to  be 
indifferent  to  this  growth  and  its  implications. 

The  services  of  the  State  have  changed  drastically  since 
the  machinery  of  government  came  into  being  and  took  its 
present  characteristic  form.  In  this  biennium,  highways, 
docks  and  buildings  are  expected  to  account  for  about  23 
percent  of  state  outlays;  welfare  for  about  21  percent; 
education  for  about  20  percent;  and  health  for  about  17 
percent;  a  total  of  81  percent  for  these  four  together.  A  half 
century  ago,  none  of  them  were  significant  state  functions. 
Now  these  operations  touch  nearly  every  citizen.  Success- 
ful business  undertakings  of  similar  size  and  complexity 
call  for  all  the  resources  of  modern  technology  in  plant  and 
equipment,  office  methods  and  varied  technical  skills.  State 
government  to  be  successful,  must  also  be  managed,  and 
manageable. 

The  population  has  grown  and  changed  economically, 
geographically,  and  politically.  While  the  State  still  deals 
with  its  citizens  as  individuals,  the  citizens,  increasingly, 
deal  with  the  State  as  groups.  People  are  organized  as  never 
before.  A  full  half  of  our  gainfully  occupied  citizens  are 
employed  in  manufacturing  industries;  white-collar  occupa- 
tions account  for  another  30  percent.  Only  4  percent  of  our 
population  depends  directly  on  agriculture  for  a  full-time 
livelihood.  Some  16  percent  are  represented  in  the  profes- 
sions, executive  group  and  proprietorships.  A  multitude  of 
associations  speak  for  the  specialized  and  often  conflicting 
interests  of  these  groups. 

The  political  complexion  of  the  State  has  changed,  too. 
Cross-currents  of  suburban  development  have  mitigated  the 
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growing  concentration  of  voting  strength  in  the  cities.  In 
this  fluid  context  of  group  activities  the  State  government 
must  determine  its  policies  through  the  medium  of  the  politi- 
cal parties.  Our  government  rests  on  the  party  system.  The 
political  parties  have  a  major  influence  upon  these  policies 
and  must  assume  responsibility  for  supporting  the  best 
possible  methods  and  organization  in  public  administration. 
In  the  final  analysis,  good  management  is  good  politics. 

The  three  great  departments  of  government  established 
by  our  Constitution  are  all  related  to  each  other,  in  spite 
of  the  separation  of  powers,  and  checks  and  balances.  Past 
experience  with  executive  reorganizations  both  within  and 
without  the  State  indicates  that  we  cannot  expect  to  find 
"the  most  economical  method"  of  government  through 
executive  reorganization  alone.  We  have,  therefore,  found  it 
essential  to  exercise  our  mandate  and  to  study  all  three 
branches  of  the  State  government. 

Our  Findings 

Briefly,  we  can  summarize  our  findings  under  three 
headings : 

1.  The  management  of  the  functions  of  the  State  gov- 
ernment is  so  decentralized  and  so  illogically  divided  among 
nearly  two  hundred  separate  departments,  boards,  commis- 
sions and  agencies,  as  to  lead  to  uncontrolled  State  ex- 
penditures, without  any  means  under  this  system  of  pro- 
ducing an  efficient  and  economical  government.  This  re- 
sults in  confusion  and  waste.  Savings  can  be  attained  on  a 
significant  scale  only  by  effective  central  management. 
Given  that,  they  can  be  secured,  we  are  confident,  without 
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jeopardizing  the   employment   security  of   any   competent 
State  employee  or  the  morale  of  the  State  service. 

2.  The  citizens  are  not  getting  one  hundred  cents  worth 
of  government  service  for  their  dollar.  Not  only  has  the  cost 
of  State  government  gone  up,  but  the  government  is  costly 
for  whal  it  does. 

3.  The  best  interests  of  the  public  are  not  being  served 
by  this  system  of  government.  Too  often  the  agencies  under 
this  decentralized  system  respond  to  interests  which  are 
special  and  local  rather  than  to  the  larger  interests  of  the 
people  of  the  State  as  a  whole.  Government  organized  for 
effective  teamwork,  intelligently  guided,  gets  more  done 
with  less  effort  and  with  less  money. 


Our  Program 

To  remedv  these  conditions  and  to  make  the  machinery 
of  government  adequate  to  furnish  the  present  State  services 
economically,  extensive  changes  are  needed.  For  convenience 
and  clarity,  we  will  present  in  the  succeeding  chapters  of 
this  report  a  9-point  program  for  better  government  in 
Connecticut. 


This  is  the  SECOND  Chapter  of  the 
Report  of  COMMISSION  ON  STATE 
GOVERNMENT    ORGANIZATION 


CHAPTER  II. 
Financial  Management 


We  give  first  attention  to  State  finances.  We  do  so  not 
only  because  good  management  of  finances  is  vital  to 
effective  government,  but  also  because  it  is  vital  to  econom- 
ical government. 

Briefly,  and  in  spite  of  the  faithful  work  of  State  fiscal 
offices,  the  present  condition  of  financial  affairs  is  confused 
in  the  extreme.  The  system  is  a  bewildering  patchwork, 
inadequate  for  the  demands  upon  it.  This  is  true  both  of 
organization  and  of  methods.  It  is  true  at  every  major  stage 
of  the  fiscal  process  from  the  preparation  of  estimates  to 
the  final  accounting.  It  is  true  on  the  revenue  side  as  well 
as  of  expenditures,  and  it  is  true  at  all  levels  of  administra- 
tion, from  high  policy  to  bookkeeping. 

The  results  thwart  intelligent  management  within  the 
executive  branch.  They  defy  intelligent  understanding  by 
the  legislature  and  the  public.  Undoubtedly,  the  present 
system  is  a  major  reason  why  the  State  government  today 
is  much  less  effective  and  much  more  expensive  than  it 
should  be. 

Functions  Scattered 

The  State's  fiscal  functions  are  widely  scattered  among 
offices  and  agencies  operating  more  or  less  independently, 
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and  often  at  cross  purposes.  No  one  of  them  has  sufficient 
power  to  improve  significantly  the  performance  of  the  whole 
without  corresponding  and  related  changes  elsewhere.  Some 
things  are  done  twice  when  once  is  enough;  other  important 
things  that  need  doing  are  never  done. 

The  Comptroller  is  elected  for  the  same  term  as  the 
Governor,  and  is  the  key  fiscal  officer.  He  passes  on  the 
legality  of  payments  before  the  checks  go  out.  His  office 
keeps  the  central  appropriation  accounts  and  is  authorized, 
but  not  ordinarily  able,  to  prescribe  accounting  procedures 
for  all  other  departments,  agencies  and  institutions.  He  is 
required  to  report  annually  on  the  condition  of  the  State's 
finances,  but  what  he  is  able  to  report— the  status  of  appro- 
priations—is only  a  fraction  of  the  picture,  and  is  "cold" 
by  the  time  it  can  be  made  available. 

He  is  mainly  concerned,  however,  with  a  variety  of  non- 
fiscal  duties,  some  of  them  involving  the  expenditure  of 
large  sums  of  public  money  with  extensive  patronage  possi- 
bilities. It  is  unsound  that  he  should  approve  these  ex- 
penditures which  he  himself  has  authorized. 

The  Treasurer  is  also  elected  for  the  same  term  as  the 
Governor.  Like  the  Comptroller,  he  helps  canvass  the  re- 
turns of  votes  for  the  other  elected  State  officers;  otherwise 
his  duties  are  the  fiscal  routines  of  receipt,  custody  and 
disbursement.  There  is  considerable  duplication  of  account- 
ing records  in  the  two  offices. 

The  Department  of  Finance  and  Control  was  created 
after  the  Cross  Commission  report  in  1937,  to  give  central 
direction  over  budget,  personnel  and  purchasing,  under  the 
general  supervision  of  the  Governor.  The  1937  design  was 
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partly  defeated  at  the  outset  when  the  Comptroller  and 
Treasurer  were  left  out  of  the  new  department.  And  by 
law,  the  Commissioner  for  at  least  six  crucial  months  every 
fourth  year  is  a  hold-over.  He  is  given  such  wide  latitude 
of  administrative  discretion  that  he  may  pursue  his  own 
course  if  he  chooses. 

The  law  grants  his  office  sweeping  powers  to  tackle  the 
broad  and  urgent  problems  of  administrative  organization 
and  methods  that  have  confronted  the  State  government, 
but  the  office  has  not  been  equipped  with  a  staff  to  appraise 
the  needs.  The  budget  tells  little.  Revenue  estimates  are  so 
unreliable  that  last  year,  in  three  successive  estimates  a  few 
months  apart,  a  "surplus"  of  $11.6  millions  evaporated  to 
$3.5  millions  without  discernible  explanation.  Personnel  and 
purchasing  operations  are  conducted  by  outworn  routines. 

The  Tax  Department  has  doubled  in  size  since  1947 
when  the  sales  tax  was  adopted.  It  does  not  operate  as  an 
integrated  unit.  Its  separate  divisions  jealously  guard  their 
separate  functions  and  maintain  their  separate  services.  The 
result  is  duplication  of  work  and  a  multiplication  of  tax 
returns  and  inspections.  Gasoline  taxes  are  collected  by  the 
Motor  Vehicles  Department. 

The  Finance  Advisory  Committee,  made  up  of  executive 
and  legislative  officials,  confuses  all  financial  responsibility. 
Meeting  monthly  in  closed  sessions,  it  can  tranfer  appropria- 
tions within  departments.  It  makes  out-and-out  appropria- 
tions for  tax  refunds  and  from  special  funds.  These  change 
very  materially  both  the  Governor's  budget  and  the  General 
Assembly's  appropriations.  Its  action  can  authorize  what 
the  General  Assembly  has  turned  down.  This  takes  final 
control  from  that  body. 
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The  Teachers'  Retirement  Board  runs  a  retirement  sys- 
tem that  parallels  the  retirement  system  run  by  the  Comp- 
troller for  State  employees.  This  is  uneconomical. 

The  Soldiers,  Sailors  and  Marines  Fund  sets  up  a  private 
organization  as  a  State-endowed  relief  agency  with  millions 
of  dollars  for  its  favored  clients,  and  completely  duplicates 
Welfare  Department  functions. 

The  Auditors  of  Public  Accounts,  appointed  by  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly,  now  make  a  pre-audit  of  State  payrolls  which 
is  inconsistent  with  their  primary  function  of  post-audit  and 
investigation.  They  report  to  the  General  Assembly  without 
any  suitable  medium  for  getting  the  results  of  their  opera- 
tions promptly  and  properly  considered.  Thus,  their  potential 
usefulness  is  largely  lost. 

The  Governor  is  an  interested  observer  with  little  real 
authority  in  financial  matters  beyond  his  influence  as  a  party 
leader.  He  has  not  the  machinery  of  orderly  administrative 
direction  at  his  disposal. 

The  law  requires  him  to  submit  a  budget  without  the 
needed  resources  of  fact  and  staff  for  the  purpose.  The  dead- 
line for  it— a  month  after  he  takes  office— is  too  early.  It  does 
not  bind  department  heads.  His  veto,  which  can  cut  out 
items  entirely,  but  not  reduce  them,  is  too  clumsy  an  in- 
strument. His  voice  is  one  among  nine  on  the  Finance 
Advisory  Committee. 

No  Management 

No  one  can  manage  the  State's  finances  prudently  when 
no  one  can  manage  them  at  all,  or  get  reliable  comprehensive 
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and  current  figures  about  them.  Biennial  appropriations 
cover  less  than  two-thirds  of  actual  direct  State  expenditures. 
Sizeable  federal  grants  are  spent  without  central  State  super- 
vision. Unexpended  balances  may  be  switched  to  unintended 
purposes  before  they  lapse.  Long  after  the  General  Assembly 
has  adjourned  no  one  can  say  confidently  how  much  in 
total  has  been  authorized.  Over  100  special  funds  make 
some  departments  free  agents.  Two  glaring  examples  are 
the  Highway  Fund  ($60  millions)  and  the  Soldiers,  Sailors 
and  Marines  Fund  ($10  millions).  Other  departments  settle 
their  arrangements  now  with  the  Comptroller,  now  with 
the  Commissioner  of  Finance  and  Control,  now  with  the 
misnamed  Finance  Advisory  Committee.  This  results  in  con- 
fusion and  lack  of  clear  responsibility. 


Some  Essentials 

Good  financial  management  begins  with  bringing  to- 
gether all  the  central  fiscal  functions  in  Finance  Depart- 
ment properly  related  to  the  chief  executive  and  to  the 
whole  State  administration.  Three  levels  of  financial  activ- 
ities need  systematic  recognition  in  the  organization,  from  a 
management  standpoint:  (1)  the  policy  and  management 
functions  immediately  associated  with  the  Governor;  (2) 
the  central  services  of  collection,  accounting,  disbursement 
and  the  like  in  a  single  agency  serving  all  operating  depart- 
ments; and  (3)  the  spending  and  reporting  processes  in  the 
several  departments.  Top  policy  and  management  are  only 
as  sound  as  their  foundations  in  operating  processes,  con- 
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trols  and  sources  of  information.  Good  management  dic- 
tates also  a  small  enough  number  of  departments  so  that 
each  can  exercise  its  own  financial  controls. 

Further,  the  Governor's  relationship  to  the  General 
Assembly  in  fiscal  matters  should  be  reconsidered,  so  that 
the  functions  of  each  may  be  clearly  distinguished,  and  the 
proper  powers  and  resources  of  each  may  be  strengthened. 

Recommendations 

We  recommend,  therefore,  changes  in  structure  and 
duties,  changes  in  the  budgeting  processes,  and  changes  in 
the  accounting  system,  as  follows: 

(1)  A  single  Finance  Department  under  a  Commis- 
sioner appointed  by  the  chief  executive,  and  serving  at  his 
discretion,  should  encompass  the  entire  State  functions  of 
revenue,  treasury  and  central  accounting.  These  include 
the  fiscal  duties  of  the  present  offices  of  the  Comptroller 
and  Treasurer,  the  Tax  Department  and  Motor  Vehicles. 
This  is  the  foremost  need  in  financial  organization. 

(2)  The  budget  should  be  prepared  in  an  office  at- 
tached to  the  chief  executive,  by  a  staff  regularly  engaged 
in  top  policy  and  management  review.  This  office,  receiving 
current  financial  and  operating  reports  from  the  depart- 
ments, should  provide  the  impetus  for  expenditure  controls, 
working  through  the  Finance  Department.  Thus,  responsi- 
bility would  be  fixed. 

(3)  The  budget  should  be  presented  annually,  not 
earlier  than  April  1.  It  should  be  comprehensive,  covering 
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all  State  receipts  and  expenditures,  and  showing  capital 
needs  separately.  This  means  merging  into  the  general  fund 
the  special  funds  that  tie  up  a  third  of  the  receipts  in 
arbitrary  amounts  for  restricted  purposes,  regardless  of  rela- 
tive need. 

(4)  The  budget  should  be  made  up  on  a  "perform- 
ance" basis,  as  recommended  by  the  Hoover  Commission, 
rather  than  by  "objects".  This  would  make  the  major  pro- 
grams and  projects  of  each  department— like  highway 
maintenance,  snow  removal,  etc.,  or  educational  grants, 
elementary  and  secondary,  teacher  training,  etc.,— the 
primary  breakdown,  instead  of  the  classes  of  objects  paid 
for,  like  payroll,  equipment,  and  contractual  services.  It 
would  center  attention  and  debate  on  the  purposes  that 
departments  serve,  would  encourage  cost  analysis,  and  im- 
prove public  and  legislative  understanding.  It  would  set 
targets  for  departmental  efforts,  for  top  management  review 
and  for  legislative  appraisal. 

(5)  The  appropriations  should  follow  the  budget  in 
form  however  much  the  General  Assembly  revises  the 
Governor's  figures.  This  would  enable  an  annual  statement 
to  be  made  up,  after  the  legislature  adjourns,  showing  all 
authorized  State  programs,  as  a  basis  for  expenditure 
controls. 

(6)  Revenue  estimates  should  be  required  to  be  sup- 
ported by  the  factual  data  on  which  they  are  calculated, 
in  as  much  detail  as  is  required  for  expenditures. 

(7)  The  Governor's  item  veto  should  be  extended  to 
include  reductions  in  amounts   also.  Where  the   General 
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Assembly  is  free  to  add  to  budget  figures  or  revise  them  at 
will,  this  is  essential  to  keep  the  total  appropriations  in 
balance  with  revenues  in  sight. 

(8)  A  new  accounting  system  should  be  designed 
afresh  and  installed,  to  provide  comprehensive  central  ac- 
counts and  controls,  dovetailed  with  detailed  but  standard- 
ized accounts  maintained  in  the  several  departments  and 
institutions. 

( 9 )  The  general  financial  reports  of  the  State  should  be 
redesigned  to  follow  the  new  budget  and  appropriation 
structure.  The  essential  accounting  statements  in  these  re- 
ports should  be  certified  to  by  the  Auditors  of  Public 
Accounts. 


This  is  the  THIRD  Chapter  of  the 
Report  of  COMMISSION  ON  STATE 
GOVERNMENT     ORGANIZATION 


CHAPTER  III. 
Pebsonnel  Management 

The  State  of  Connecticut  employs  some  17,000  men  and 
women  directly,  and  is  thereby  one  of  the  largest  employers 
in  the  State.  Most  of  these  people  live  and  work  outside 
Hartford,  and  their  skills  and  occupations  range  over  most 
of  the  recognized  categories  of  industrial  and  white-collar 
employment.  Their  pay  accounts  for  nearly  half  the  State's 
total  expenditures.  In  the  last  analysis  the  efficiency  of 
State  government  depends  on  their  integrity,  competence, 
industry,  energy  and  teamwork. 

Good  organization,  proper  working  conditions  and  posi- 
tive incentives  are  the  key  factors  in  getting  and  holding 
the  right  people,  and  in  stimulating  them  to  give  their  best 
to  their  jobs.  These  factors  are  closely  related  to  each  other. 
We  find  that,  except  sporadically  here  and  there,  they  do 
not  now  prevail  in  any  satisfactory  degree  in  the  State 
service  which  should  be  a  model. 

Dissatisfaction  and  criticisms  on  this  score  have,  in  fact, 
been  common  and  continuous  for  many  years.  They  were 
back  of  the  first  civil  service  law  enacted  in  the  State  in 
1913.  They  are  reflected  in  the  campaign  for  a  merit  system 
conducted  in  1936;  in  the  report  and  recommendations  of 
the  Cross  Commission  in  1937;  in  an  extended  investigation 
of  the  whole  personnel  system  in  1941  by  a  committee  of 
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the  General  Assembly  that  took  some  2,400  pages  of  testi- 
mony; and  in  the  report  of  the  Personnel  Study  Committee 
in  May  1949.  They  account  for  the  high  rates  of  turnover 
that  have  been  experienced. 

The  Present  System 

The  present  offices  handling  personnel  matters  for  the 
executive  departments,  agencies  and  institutions  are: 

1.  A  Director  of  Personnel,  who  heads  a  division  of 
personnel  within  the  Department  of  Finance  and  Control. 
He  is  appointed  by  the  Governor  from  a  list  of  three  eligibles 
established  by  the  Advisory  Personnel  Committee.  The  Di- 
rector is  regarded  as  being  within  the  classified  civil  service. 

2.  A  statutory  Personnel  Board,  comprising  the  Director 
of  Personnel,  the  Commissioner  of  Finance  and  Control  and 
the  Governor,  who  must  jointly  approve  certain  personnel 
transactions,  including  reclassifications  and  salary  changes. 
They  do  not  in  practice  meet  for  this  purpose;  instead  the 
papers  are  simply  circulated  for  signature. 

3.  A  Personnel  Appeal  Board  of  three  lay  citizens,  hav- 
ing the  limited  power  of  hearing  appeals  from  employees  in 
the  classified  service  who  have  been  demoted,  suspended, 
fined  or  dismissed.  Only  two  such  cases  were  heard  during 
1949. 

4.  An  Advisory  Personnel  Committee,  created  by 
statute,  and  made  up  of  the  three  members  of  the  Personnel 
Appeal  Board  together  with  two  State  department  heads, 
the  head  of  a  State  institution,  and  two  employees  in  the 
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classified  service.  The  Committee  has  advisory  powers  re- 
garding personnel  regulations,  classification  and  compen- 
sation. 

5.  Personnel  and  supervisory  officers  in  the  several  de- 
partments and  agencies.  Except  in  a  few  of  the  larger  depart- 
ments—and by  no  means  in  all  of  these— there  is  no  staff 
qualified  to  carry  out  a  modern  personnel  program.  The 
smaller  agencies  could  hardly  support  specialized  personnel 
units  of  high  grade.  Therefore,  personnel  operations  at  the 
point  where  they  count  most,  are  largely  confined  to  the 
routines  of  record-keeping  and  are  clerical  incidents  of 
payroll-processing. 

Personnel  administration  problems  in  the  legislative  and 
judicial  branches  require  separate  treatment,  and  will  be 
taken  up  in  a  later  connection. 


Indifference 

The  basic  trouble  can  be  told  in  a  sentence:  it  is  official 
indifference  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other,  a  negative 
rather  than  a  positive  approach  toward  a  real  civil  service 
program.  This  shows  up  in  all  the  key  features  of  the  per- 
sonnel system,  in  its  organization,  its  philosophy  and  its 
programs. 

It  is  a  stepchild  of  a  finance  office,  when  it  should  have  a 
coordinate  rank  with  the  other  principal  service  agencies 
that  work  with  all  other  departments.  Its  outlook  is  dom- 
inated by  its  finance  orientation,  when  it  should  be  regarded 
by  State  employees  as  the  champion  of  their  interests  and 
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welfare.  It  is  shut  off  from  direct  contacts  with  the  chief 
executive,  when  its  major  policies  urgently  need  his  atten- 
tion and  support,  and  when  he  needs  an  informed  official 
spokesman  for  employees'  legitimate  interests.  The  experi- 
ence of  New  York  and  New  Jersey  teaches  us  that  where 
there  has  been  a  real  appreciation  of  the  basic  concepts 
and  of  the  importance  of  modern  personnel  administration, 
strong  central  personnel  agencies  have  developed,  to  the 
great  advantage  of  the  state  government  as  a  whole. 

Indifference  is  also  apparent  in  the  practical  absence, 
with  a  few  exceptions,  of  qualified  personnel  officers  in  the 
operating  departments.  In  this  area  the  really  important 
personnel  jobs  are,  for  the  most  part,  simply  not  being  done: 
active  recruiting  for  specialized  positions;  training  programs 
to  improve  employee  skills  and  develop  potential  capacities; 
organizational  and  job  analyses  and  workflow  studies,  to 
use  existing  resources  and  talents  more  fully;  improving 
employee  relations  and  employee  services  and  establishing 
grievance  procedures;  instilling  attitudes  of  courtesy  and 
responsiveness  to  citizen  demands;  bringing  employee 
classifications  up-to-date.  For  all  these  and  many  other 
personnel  phases  of  departmental  operations  there  is  a 
crying  need  for  full-time  professional  attention  from  officers 
who  have  direct  access  to  the  department  heads,  and  who 
can  deal  effectively  with  a  modern  central  personnel  agency. 

Indifference  is  displayed,  finally,  in  the  incomplete  cov- 
erage of  the  merit  system,  and  in  the  fact  that,  of  the  posi- 
tions that  are  so  covered,  fully  half  are  non-competitive. 
Some  positions  in  every  department  should  be  exempt,  cer- 
tain specialized  positions  in  the  classified  service— involving 
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very  broad  responsibilities  or  hard-to-find  skills— should  be 
filled  by  qualifying  rather  than  competitive  tests.  But  so 
high  a  ratio  of  non-competitive  positions  as  fifty-fifty  means 
only  one  thing:  it  is  the  personnel  division's  recognition  of 
its  own  inadequacies  in  the  very  field  it  has  regarded  as  its 
prime  task.  A  reconsideration  of  its  role  is  called  for. 


A  Negative  Approach 

Its  role  has  been  largely  negative:  to  stand  at  the  gate- 
way of  appointments  and  promotions  and  to  turn  away  those 
who  would  enter  by  political  preferment.  This  is  a  necessary 
part  of  its  responsibility,  now  as  in  the  past.  But  to  make  it 
the  principal  goal  of  a  modern  personnel  agency  is  to  lose 
all  sense  of  perspective  and  proportion.  It  assumes,  for  one 
thing,  that  there  is  a  great  rush  of  people  anxious  to  fill  all 
classified  State  positions,  and  that  every  one  seeking  a  job 
knows  what  and  where  the  vacancies  and  the  requirements 
are.  In  an  era  of  high-level  employment,  this  is  not  gen- 
erally so,  and  particularly  not  so  for  many  of  the  positions 
the  State  most  needs  to  fill,  and  for  many  of  the  people 
the  State  most  needs  to  attract.  It  assumes  also  that  it  is 
more  important  to  keep  out  undesirable  newcomers  than  to 
serve  the  needs  and  interests  of  those  who  are  already  em- 
ployed, and  of  the  departments  in  which  they  are  employed. 
Only  in  a  period  of  the  most  feverish  expansion  could  this 
conceivably  be  true.  The  present  ex-officio  Advisory  Per- 
sonnel Committee  is  no  substitute  for  an  energetic  personnel 
agency  pursuing  positive  civil  service  programs. 
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Needs 

The  first  need  is  for  better  organization— a  new  and  sep- 
arate central  personnel  agency,  reporting  directly  to  the 
Governor,  and  a  professional  personnel  unit  in  each  depart- 
ment. This  is  the  prerequisite  of  progress  in  the  solution  of 
all  personnel  problems.  It  should  provide  the  focus  of  study 
and  direction,  the  impetus  for  action,  and  the  means  for 
following  up  decisions. 

With  a  foundation  of  better  organization,  personnel 
work  should  put  emphasis  on  positive  recruitment.  Exam- 
ining applicants  is  not  recruiting.  The  State  service  affords 
many  challenging  and  satisfying  employment  opportunities, 
but  the  State  has  done  little  to  publicize  them  or  to  open 
up  channels  leading  to  the  best  resources  for  filling  them  on 
a  career  basis.  A  division  of  personnel  cannot  do  this  by 
itself;  for  many  specialized  posts  the  operating  departments 
may  have  better  leads.  But  it  can  show  the  way.  And  with 
this  goal  it  can  review  constructively  many  detailed  features 
of  present  examining  procedures  that  are  open  to  criticism. 

Equally  important  is  a  complete  review  of  existing  posi- 
tion classifications,  from  top  to  bottom  and  across  all  de- 
partments and  agencies.  And  once  installed,  there  should  be 
definite  provision  for  keeping  a  satisfactory  classification 
scheme  up-to-date.  The  only  service-wide  attempt  at  classi- 
fication in  Connecticut  dates  from  1933;  over  the  interven- 
ing years  it  has  become  hopelessly  confused  and  distorted 
from  changing  circumstances  and  the  lack  of  systematic 
review  and  adjustment  by  the  division  of  personnel.  A  spot 
check  indicates  that  present  job  labels  are  virtually  meaning- 
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less  in  terms  of  the  concept  of  equal  pay  for  equal  work, 
and  in  terms  of  the  uses  of  a  classification  plan  in  budgeting 
and  personnel  administration. 

A  review  of  classifications  is  a  laborious  and  detailed 
project,  but  fundamental  to  another  task  also  overdue— a 
reconsideration  and  simplification  of  existing  pay  scales,  in 
the  light  of  employee  needs,  the  State's  ability  to  pay,  and 
the  levels  of  compensation  for  comparable  employment  else- 
where. Without  a  defensible  classification  within  the  State 
service  as  a  base,  changes  in  salary  ranges  or  blanket  ad- 
justments across  the  service  will  be  wasteful  and  will  per- 
petuate and  intensify  gross  inequities. 

In  this  connection,  there  is  a  special  need  to  review  the 
compensation  of  employees,  particularly  at  the  State  institu- 
tions, who  are  furnished  family  living  quarters  and  food  in 
addition  to  their  salaries.  Reclassification  here  involves  an 
evaluation  of  these  facilities. 

Beyond  recruitment  and  reclassification,  the  central  per- 
sonnel office  should  be  active  in  ( 1 )  initiating  and  support- 
ing training  programs  for  employees;  (2)  developing 
performance  standards  for  common  skills,  for  use  in  rating 
employees  objectively  and  in  cost  accounting  and  budgeting; 
(3)  improving  employee  relations  by  establishing  regular 
and  recognized  grievance  procedures  for  the  host  of  situa- 
tions that  affect  morale  but  fall  short  of  the  disciplinary 
cases  involving  legal  rights  that  can  now  be  brought  before 
the  Personnel  Appeal  Board;  and  (4)  fostering  improved 
employee  welfare  services.  Programs  such  as  these,  sponsored 
by  a  central  agency  working  in  cooperation  with  depart- 
mental personnel  officers,  will  pay  off  in  better  work  from 
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employees,  and  will  give  them  the  satisfactions  and  the 
incentives  that  come  from  being  treated  as  responsible 
human  beings  employed  in  a  real  merit  system. 

Recommendations 


We  recommend,  accordingly,  that: 

1.  The  personnel  functions  of  the  Commissioner  of 
Finance  and  Control,  and  the  powers  and  duties  of  the 
Division  of  Personnel  and  its  director,  be  transferred  to  a 
new  Office  of  Personnel  Services  headed  by  a  Commissioner 
reporting  to  the  Governor;  and  that  this  Commissioner  be 
appointed  by  the  chief  executive  to  serve  at  his  discretion. 

2.  The  present  Personnel  Board's  powers  transferred 
to  the  Commissioner  of  Personnel  Services. 

3.  The  Advisory  Personnel  Committee  be  replaced  by  a 
citizens'  advisory  committee  of  broadly  representative  men 
and  women  experienced  in  labor  relations  or  civil  service 
administration,  to  make  investigations  and  to  advise  the 
Commissioner,  at  his  request  or  on  their  own  initiative,  on 
any  matters  within  his  jurisdiction. 

4.  The  Personnel  Appeal  Board's  powers  be  transferred 
to  the  Office  of  Personnel  Services,  with  authority  there  to 
provide  by  regulations  subject  to  the  Governor's  approval, 
for  such  procedures  for  the  hearing  and  determination  of 
employee  grievances,  as  may  be  deemed  necessary  and  in 
the  public  interest. 

5.  The  Office  of  Personnel  Services  be  directed  and 
provided  with  the  needed  staff,  to  carry  out  the  personnel 
policies  outlined  above. 


This  is  the  FOURTH  Chapter  of  the 
Report  of  COMMISSION  ON  STATE 
GOVERNMENT     ORGANIZATION 


CHAPTER  IV. 
Management  in  the  Executive  Branch 

Our  State  government  is  unmanageable  today,  if  for  no 
other  reason  than  because  there  are  so  many  separate  de- 
partments, institutions  and  agencies  each  going  its  sepa- 
rate way.  We  started  our  studies  with  a  list  of  108  agencies. 
As  we  progressed,  additional  agencies  kept  turning  up.  At 
our  last  count  we  had  the  names  of  184  agencies  in  the  execu- 
tive branch  alone.    There  may  be  more. 

Too  Many  Separate  Agencies 

Just  to  keep  all  these  organizations  staffed  at  the  top,  the 
Governor  is  required  to  make  nominations  or  appointments 
to  over  800  positions.  He  could  hardly  give  a  considered 
personal  judgment  to  that  number  if  he  did  nothing  else  dur- 
ing the  course  of  his  term.  Most  of  these  organizations  have 
separate  appropriations  or  special  funds.  The  General  As- 
sembly is  no  more  able  than  the  Governor  to  give  regular 
and  prudent  attention  to  their  individual  financial  needs. 

And  most  of  them,  finally,  are  in  no  position  to  manage 
their  own  affairs  independently,  according  to  acceptable 
present-day  standards.  The  smaller  ones— the  great  major- 
ity of  the  total— are  too  small  for  self-sufficiency.     They  cannot 
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justify  adequate  services  of  their  own.  The  larger  ones  affect 
the  whole  citizenry  directly  in  their  operations.  It  is  not 
in  the  best  interests  of  the  State  that  they  should  pursue 
their  own  courses  without  coordination. 


How  They  Grew 

The  trend  toward  multiplication  is  strong  and  has  gone 
on  unchecked.  Each  time  a  new  State  service  is  undertaken 
it  seems  natural  to  put  it  in  the  hands  of  a  new  agency 
which  can  give  full  and  sympathetic  attention  to  its  prob- 
lems without  the  distractions  of  other  duties  or  the  con- 
flicts of  other  interests.  Once  the  pioneering  stage  is  over, 
one  more  routine  operation  has  been  added  to  the  list  of  un- 
coordinated establishments.  That  way,  little  empires  are 
built,  special  interests  are  served  at  the  general  expense,  and 
other  special  interests  are  encouraged  to  demand  still  other 
separate  agencies  they  can  call  their  own.  There  is  no 
natural  end  to  the  process  but  administrative  chaos. 

So  it  is  that  in  this  compact  state  of  ours  no  less  than  16 
distinct  agencies  are  directly  engaged  in  the  expensive  busi- 
ness of  furnishing  hospital  services.  The  existence  of  so 
many  separate  agencies  spells  confusion  and  waste,  because 
as  separate  entities  they  are  unmanageable. 

To  Stop  this  Growth 

The  way  to  stop  this  growth  of  little  independent  agen- 
cies is  to  set  up  instead  a  pattern  into  which  all  State  under- 
takings can  be  fitted  in  a  coordinated  way,  together  with  a 
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flexible  means  for  making  adjustments  in  departmental  or- 
ganization in  the  future  as  the  need  appears.  This  will  take 
a  simple  plan  of  organization,  and  a  great  deal  of  energy  and 
determination,  and  the  restraint  of  special  interests,  to  put  it 
into  effect  and  keep  it  there.  We  can  furnish  a  plan.  The 
plan  will  need  the  support  even  of  those  who  say  that  better 
organization  for  effective  management  is  a  fine  thing  except 
when  their  own  activities  are  touched. 


Needs 

Better  organization  in  the  executive  branch,  as  we  see  it, 
calls  for  ( 1 )  grouping  all  State  functions  so  as  to  bring  re- 
lated activities  together  in  a  manageable  number  of  manage- 
able departments;  (2)  setting  higher  sights  for  departmental 
management;  (3)  establishing  competent  agencies  to  serve 
all  departments  in  handling  the  common  functions  of  per- 
sonnel, public  works  and  general  administrative  services; 
(4)  fixing  clear  responsibility  for  better  management  on  the 
chief  executive,  and  providing  him  the  means  of  discharging 
it;  (5)  defining  afresh  the  status  and  role  of  boards  and  com- 
missions; and  (6)  providing  more  fully  and  systematically 
for  effective  citizen  participation  in  the  work  of  the  depart- 
ments and  in  the  formulation  of  their  policies. 

In  this  chapter  we  shall  take  up  the  first  four  of  these 
needs,  and  in  the  next  chapter  the  remaining  two. 

A  Departmental  System 

Our  studies  of  State  functions  convince  us  that  all  of  the 
activities  of  the  executive  branch  directly  serving  the  public, 
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can  be  effectively  grouped  and  managed  in  no  more  than  14 
operating  departments,  as  follows: 

Finance  Department  Labor  Department 

Agriculture    and    Natural  Mental  Health  Department 

Resources  Department  Military  Department 

Commerce  Department  Motor  Vehicles   and  Aero- 
Corrections  Department  nautics  Department 

Education  Department  State  Police  Department 

Health  Department  Welfare  Department 

Highway  Department  Housing  Authority 

This  is  a  large  enough  number  to  accommodate  legitimate 
claims  for  departmental  status  for  the  major  lines  of  special- 
ization. It  is  also  small  enough  to  permit  the  coordination 
of  related  and  more  specialized  activities  in  subordinate  bu- 
reaus and  divisions,  while  keeping  the  tasks  of  top-level  co- 
ordination within  manageable  proportions. 

The  basis  for  a  Finance  Department  was  discussed  in  an 
earlier  chapter  For  most  of  the  other  departments  pro- 
posed a  core  already  exists,  and  the  related  but  presently 
scattered  agencies  to  be  merged  with  them  can  be  assimi- 
lated with  a  minimum  of  disturbance.  The  common  major 
purpose  of  each  is  well  established  and  recognized.  This  is 
true  of  Health,  Highway,  Military,  State  Police  and  Welfare 
Departments  and  the  Housing  Authority.  Only  minor 
changes  in  jurisdiction  are  needed  too,  for  a  Motor  Vehicles 
and  Aeronautics  Department,  the  addition  of  the  aeronautics 
functions  and  the  transfer  of  the  tax  provisions  to  Finance. 
For  the  Labor  Department,  the  chief  changes  are  the  inclu- 
sion of  unemployment,  workmen's  compensation  and  inter- 
racial commissions;  labor  hour-wage  boards,  agricultural 
child  labor  and  bus  drivers'  hours  of  labor. 
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The  Education  Department  includes  the  functions  of  the 
present  board  as  well  as  the  university  and  the  agricultural 
colleges,  the  various  special  schools  for  the  handicapped, 
and  the  State  Library— the  public  services  of  which  now 
largely  overshadow  its  special  services.  Here  again  the 
common  purpose  of  education  provides  a  firm  basis  for  a 
unified  approach.  The  law  library  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Errors  will  be  administered  within  the  Judicial  Department. 

Similar  bases  of  common  purpose  will  be  readily  recog- 
nized as  supporting  the  Corrections  Department  and  the 
Mental  Health  Department.  In  both  cases  the  organs  of 
unified  management  must  be  built  up  to  cover  the  numerous 
separate  institutions  now  existing.  In  the  mental  health 
field,  the  benefits  are  chiefly  in  the  coordinated  use  of  facili- 
ties. A  Corrections  Department,  on  the  other  hand,  should 
lift  this  entire  level  of  operations  to  new  professional  stand- 
ards. Our  counties  as  units  of  government  are  obsolete. 
They  should  be  eliminated  as  administrative  units  and  the 
county  jails  merged  with  the  State  correctional  institutions 
under  common  control.  Here  also  belong  the  related  clem- 
ency functions  of  pardon,  parole,  and  the  restoration  of  for- 
feited rights. 

The  case  for  an  Agriculture  and  Natural  Resources  De- 
partment is  somewhat  different:  it  is  to  resolve  diverse  in- 
terests in  the  use  of  limited  natural  resources— of  farm  lands, 
woods,  streams  and  shore— and  to  assemble  the  scattered 
governmental  resources  for  tackling  more  effectively  the  eco- 
nomic and  other  problems  of  those  who  use  or  depend  on 
these  resources.  It  is  self-defeating  for  each  special  interest 
in  this  field  to  have  its  own  agency  of  government. 

There  is  an  even  greater  constructive  opportunity  for  a 
Commerce  Department— the  field  of  the  State's  greatest  re- 
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sources  of  wealth  and  employment.  This  department  in- 
cludes the  development  commission;  the  regulatory  bodies 
for  banking,  insurance  and  public  utilities;  and  the  liquor 
control  commission.  Nowhere  is  there  now  an  agency 
broadly  equipped  to  represent  the  industrial  and  commer- 
cial life  of  the  State,  to  marshal  the  factual  data  for  intelli- 
gent business  action,  to  view  in  perspective  the  best  interests 
and  needs  of  the  State's  economy  as  a  whole  in  the  conduct 
of  either  promotional,  regulatory  or  planning  activities. 


Central  Service  Agencies 

To  the  operating  departments  listed  above  we  would  add 
three  central  service  agencies: 

Office  of  Personnel  Services 
Office  of  General  Services 
Office  of  Public  Works  Services 

The  need  for  a  stronger  personnel  office  we  discussed  in 
the  previous  chapter.  The  Office  of  Public  Works  Services 
is  to  furnish  architectural,  engineering,  building  construction 
and  major  maintenance  services  to  all  State  departments, 
with  the  improved  performance,  better  balance  and  financial 
economies  that  can  come  with  a  unified  professional  service 
adequately  authorized  and  staffed  to  prepare  plans  and  to 
let  and  supervise  contracts.  The  Office  of  General  Services 
is  to  supply  on  a  statewide  basis  the  urgent  needs  for  more 
businesslike  methods  in  the  day-to-day  administrative  opera- 
tions of  the  departments.  In  the  central  purchasing  and 
handling  of  materials  and  supplies,  under  the  supervision  of 
qualified  buyers  and  inspectors,  and  with  up-to-date  pro- 
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cedures,  we  estimate  that  an  over-all  saving  of  at  least  10 
percent,  or  upwards  of  $2  millions,  can  readily  be  realized 
through  such  an  agency.  The  placing  of  insurance  on  State 
property  is  another  area  for  economical  business  methods. 
The  control  of  office  space  assignments,  the  management  of 
communications  facilities  and  their  use,  the  procurement 
and  control  of  State  printing,  the  management  and  disposi- 
tion of  the  swelling  burden  of  State  records,  and  the  custody 
of  State  buildings  and  grounds,  are  further  functions  for  this 
office,  now  handled,  if  at  all,  in  a  scattered  and  unbusiness- 
like fashion.  Better  management  here  will  pay  off  in  cash 
dividends  as  well  as  in  better  service. 


Names  and  Titles 

In  the  interests  of  clarity  we  propose  a  uniform  termi- 
nology in  the  description  of  department  and  service  agency 
subdivisions  and  in  the  titles  of  supervisors  in  an  order  of 
rank,  as  follows: 

Organization  Unit  Title  of  Head 

1.  Department  or  Commissioner 

Service  Office  Commissioner 

2.  Bureau  Director 

3.  Division  Chief 

4.  Section  Head 

5.  Unit  Supervisor 

Officials  having  the  titles  of  Commissioner,  or  Director, 
should  be  exempt  from  the  merit  system,  and  be  entitled  to 
appoint  confidential  assistants  who  are  also  exempt;  all  other 
departmental  employees,  except  for  temporary  appointees 
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and  for  the  positions  dealt  with  in  the  next  chapter,  should 
be  covered  under  civil  service  regulations. 

In  the  interests  of  establishing  and  maintaining  a  clear 
line  of  authority  and  responsibility,  each  Commissioner 
should  appoint  the  Bureau  Directors,  and,  subject  to  civil 
service  regulations,  the  other  employees  in  his  Department 
or  Office.  He  should  also  be  authorized  to  appoint  unpaid 
citizen  committees  (other  than  the  Citizen  Advisory  Coun- 
cils to  be  taken  up  in  the  next  chapter)  for  consultative  pur- 
poses on  any  specialized  activities  within  the  area  of  his 
jurisdiction. 


The  Chief  Executive 

Finally,  we  would  recognize  the  executive  office  of  the 
Governor  as  the  focal  point  for  better  management.  This  is 
a  matter  of  institutions  rather  than  personalities.  Whatever 
his  talents  or  shortcomings,  no  one  man,  unaided,  can  cope 
successfully  with  the  managerial  tasks  of  so  large  an  or- 
ganization as  our  State  government.  On  the  other  hand,  no 
organization  of  such  size  can  be  effectively  managed  except 
through  a  single  office,  where  department  and  service  agency 
heads  can  regularly  meet  and  report,  and  where  inter-depart- 
mental and  government-wide  problems  can  be  effectively 
resolved.  No  other  office  than  the  Governor's  fits  this 
description.  To  discharge  this  responsibility,  the  Governor 
will  need,  quite  apart  from  his  personal  staff,  a  technical 
office  to  help  prepare  the  budget,  maintain  controls  over 
expenditures,  furnish  legal  advice  and  analyze  operating 
programs  continuously.     The  organization  of  his  executive 
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office  must  be  flexibly  adjustable  to  his  own  methods  of 
work. 

In  the  interests  of  better  management  and  clear  responsi- 
bility, the  Governor  should  appoint  his  immediate  assistants. 
He  should  also  have  authority  to  appoint,  without  the  neces- 
sity of  confirmation  (to  which  we  shall  return  later),  the 
heads  of  the  fourteen  departments  and  three  service  agencies 
listed  above.  This  will  reduce  very  greatly  the  number  of 
appointments  he  has  to  make.  It  will  also  focus  much  more 
sharply  the  spotlights  of  publicity  on  his  responsibility  for 
the  appointments  he  does  make.  To  sharpen  this  responsi- 
bility still  further,  his  appointees  should  serve  without  term, 
at  his  discretion. 

We  note  here  one  limitation  upon  the  Governor's  author- 
ity of  appointment  and  removal,  namely,  in  the  field  of  edu- 
cation. We  are  convinced  that  good  administration  requires 
a  single  head  of  the  Governor's  choice  for  each  department. 
We  think  this  need  can  be  accommodated  to  a  limit  on  his 
freedom  of  choice  that  will  assure  the  people  of  the  mainte- 
nance of  professional  standards  in  education.  We  therefore 
recommend  that  the  Governor  make  his  selection  of  the 
Education  Commissioner  from  a  panel  of  not  less  than  three 
names  proposed  by  the  Board  of  Education,  and  that  the 
Commissioner  be  removable  by  the  Governor  only  after 
consultation  with  the  Board  and  upon  a  written  statement  of 
reasons. 

As  a  further  measure  to  draw  the  most  effective  leader- 
ship into  the  State  service,  we  think  substantial  increases  in 
the  salaries  of  the  Governor  and  of  department  heads  and 
their  principal  subordinates  are  imperative.  So  far  as  the 
Governor  is  concerned  this  is  not  a  matter  of  matching  other 
financial  opportunities  open  to  him,  but  rather  of  recogniz- 
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ing  the  high  dignity  of  his  office,  and,  what  is  equally  im- 
portant, of  recognizing  that  in  practice  his  salary  operates 
as  an  effective  ceiling  on  the  salaries  of  Commissioners,  as 
theirs  in  turn  do  on  those  of  their  principal  subordinates. 
At  these  levels  it  is  most  important  that  the  State  be  able  to 
compete  fairly  for  the  services  of  the  best  men  and  women 
available.  We  recommend  therefore,  a  salary  of  $20,000 
annually  for  the  Governor,  in  addition  to  his  house  and  car 
maintenance,  and  salaries  for  Commissioners  not  to  exceed 
$15,000  annually  Salaries  for  other  administrative  officials 
should  be  fixed  in  proportion,  commensurate  with  their  re- 
sponsibilities. 

Good  organization  should  reflect  the  purposes  of  govern- 
ment as  these  develop.  Changes  in  organization  must  there- 
fore be  expected  from  time  to  time.  Accordingly  we  recom- 
mend that  the  Governor  be  authorized,  much  as  the  Presi- 
dent is  by  the  recent  Reorganization  Act,  to  promulgate  re- 
organization plans,  to  take  effect  after  a  stipulated  waiting 
period  unless  vetoed  by  a  resolution  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly. 

Departmental  Management 

With  these  changes  we  shall  have  laid  the  foundations 
for  better  management  from  top  to  bottom  and  across  the 
whole  range  of  State  services,  so  that  all  of  them  can  be  as 
well  run  as  the  best  of  them  is  today.  Given  an  adequate 
central  framework  of  coordination,  the  departments  in  turn 
can  devote  fresh  energies  to  their  own  managerial  tasks  with 
new  prospects  of  accomplishment.  In  each  department  there 
are  significant  opportunities  for  better  service  and  economies 
to  be  realized  through  better  organization— in  the  analysis 
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and  review  of  operations,  in  the  assembly  of  facts  and  de- 
velopment of  programs,  in  concerted  attention  to  the  techni- 
cal phases  of  housekeeping  activities,  in  the  appraisal  and 
control  of  field  offices;  above  all,  in  the  development  of  per- 
spectives that  take  into  account  the  best  interests  of  the 
State  as  a  whole.  This  is  the  challenge  to  departmental 
management  in  our  State  government. 


Is  Better  Management  "Dictatorship"? 

In  reaching  these  conclusions  we  have  weighed  carefully 
the  dangers  often  urged  against  any  such  centralizing  steps, 
on  the  grounds  that  they  may  open  up  vast  patronage  mills 
and  pave  the  way  for  "bosses",  "dictators"  and  governmental 
tyranny.  We  think  that  such  fears  here  are  groundless,  and 
that  there  is  good  evidence  for  saying  so.  On  the  negative 
side,  the  little  experience  American  states  have  had  in  recent 
years  with  anything  approaching  these  dangers  has  been  in 
states  with  a  one-party  monopoly,  far  from  New  England, 
where  long  indifference  to  widespread  poverty  and  ignor- 
ance enabled  a  demagogue  to  capture  the  party  machinery, 
and  so  to  put  puppets  in  office.  Dictatorial  power  rested  on 
control  of  the  only  party  in  the  field.  Connecticut  voters 
have  a  choice  of  parties  and  a  record  of  independent  voting. 
And  on  the  positive  side,  our  recommendations  adopt  the 
same  general  philosophy  on  which  New  York's  state  govern- 
ment was  reformed  a  generation  ago,  and  also  that  of  the 
Hoover  Commission  in  its  reports  last  year:  better  manage- 
ment brings  better  government.  We  think  we  are  in  safe 
company.  Better  management  is  the  application  of  profes- 
sional standards.     These  prevent  arbitrary  power. 


This  is  the  FIFTH  Chapter  of  the 
Report  of  COMMISSION  ON  STATE 
GOVERNMENT    ORGANIZATION 


CHAPTER  V. 
Boards  and  Commissions 


We  deal  in  this  chapter  with  three  A's— administration, 
adjudication  and  advice— which  have  been  much  confused  in 
traditional  practice  in  our  State  government.  Not  only  are 
there  too  many  separate  agencies,  there  are  also  too  many 
people  trying  to  run  most  of  them,  mingling  duties  that 
should  be  distinct.  We  think  better  management  will  fol- 
low if  the  duties  are  sorted  out  and  given  their  proper  or- 
ganization. This  will  lead  us  also  into  questions  of  terms 
and  of  confirmation. 


Administration 

Running  an  agency,  or  a  division  within  it,  is  adminis- 
tration —  hiring  and  supervising  people,  deciding  on  pro- 
grams, committing  available  funds,  and  the  like.  This  is 
the  realm  of  management.  Good  management  requires 
that  all  administrative  powers  at  each  level  in  an  organi- 
zation be  in  the  hands  of  one  man.  This  is  indispensable 
to  any  clear  responsibility  for  results,  and  to  prevent  op- 
portunities for  "passing  the  buck".  It  is  for  this  reason 
that  we  have  recommended  that  each  department,  without 
exception,  be  headed  by  a  single  Commissioner,  not  by  a  board 
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Single  Heads  for  Departments 

It  is  some  testimony  to  the  validity  of  this  principle  that, 
with  one  or  two  exceptions,  it  already  prevails  in  the  larger 
departments  of  our  State  government,  including  those  gen- 
erally regarded  as  the  best  run.  It  is  chiefly  in  the  many 
smaller  agencies  and  institutions,  where  less  has  seemed  to 
be  at  stake  and  where  less  outside  pressure  for  results  has 
been  felt,  that  administrative  boards  abound. 


No  Term 

The  same  principle  of  clear  responsibility,  fundamental 
to  good  management,  leads  us  to  recommend  that  the  com- 
missioners heading  departments  and  service  agencies  should 
serve  without  term,  and  be  appointed  by  the  Governor  with- 
out confirmation.  The  fixing  of  terms  and  the  present 
confirmation  requirement  that  holds  previous  appointees  in 
office  after  their  terms  expire  until  their  successors  have 
qualified,  are  practical  guarantees  of  confusion  in  places 
where  teamwork  and  mutual  confidence  are  most  essential. 
Holdovers  in  managerial  positions  are  responsible  to  no  one, 
and  the  Governor  cannot  be  held  responsible  for  officials  he 
did  not  choose  and  cannot  change.  This  is  still  more  true  in 
the  case  of  administrative  boards  with  overlapping  terms. 
Terms,  with  removal  only  for  "cause",  interfere  with  clear 
responsibility  in  administrative  posts,  even  when  the  same 
Governor  who  appointed  a  commissioner  is  still  in  office. 
Removals  for  cause  imply  moral  turpitude;  they  have  been 
made  in  our  State  government  only  four  times  within  living 
memory.    The  Governor  should  be  able  to  rectify  a  mistake 
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in  an  administrative  appointment  when  he  thinks  he  has 
made  one. 


No  Confirmation 

The  practice  of  confirmation  in  our  State  government  is 
in  hopeless  confusion.  For  many  administrative  posts  the 
Governor's  appointment  is  enough;  for  others,  the  consent  of 
the  General  Assembly  is  required;  for  still  others,  the  Senate 
alone  must  confirm.  A  table  of  the  statutory  provisions  is 
bewildering;  no  logic  can  explain  the  classification.  We  look 
to  experience  and  common  knowledge  in  concluding  that 
requirements  of  confirmation  have  led  over  the  years  to  the 
trading  of  offices  and  legislation  between  the  Governor  and 
the  General  Assembly,  and  between  the  two  houses,  which  is 
mot  in  the  best  interests  of  the  State.  In  connection  with 
radministrative  posts  it  is  fatal  to  clear  responsibility,  and 
therefore  to  the  possibilities  for  better  management. 


Adjudication 

A  different  principle  of  organization  should  govern  when 
departments  or  agencies  in  the  executive  branch  are  called 
upon  to  determine  private  rights,  to  perform  "quasi-judicial" 
duties.  This  is  adjudication,  the  application  of  the  law  to  a 
particular  case  or  individual.  Powers  of  adjudication  are 
found  in  connection  with  the  work  of  nearly  all  major  depart- 
ments and  agencies;  they  are  more  prominent  for  some  than 
for  others.  Determining  the  lawfulness  of  public  utility 
charges,  revoking  licenses,  and  awarding  compensation  to 
claimants  are  common  examples. 
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It  lias  been  traditional  (though  there  are  exceptions)  in 
Connecticut  and  elsewhere  to  vest  significant  powers  of  ad- 
judication in  boards  rather  than  in  single  officials.  We  think 
this  is  sound.  We  also  think  that  the  determination  of  pri- 
vate rights  of  substantial  consequence,  at  least,  should  be 
made  by  boards  that  are  independent  of  administrative  re- 
sponsibility for  the  initiation  of  cases  or  for  the  outcome  of 
their  decisions.  In  this  respect,  Connecticut  practice  leaves 
much  to  be  desired. 

It  has  been  common  to  combine  prosecutor-and-judge 
functions,  so  that  the  same  board  passes  on  a  record  it  has 
directed  to  be  prepared.  It  has  been  common  also  to  com- 
bine trial-and-appeal  functions,  so  that  the  same  agency 
passes  in  review  on  questions  its  officials  have  already  de- 
cided in  the  first  instance.  This  leads  to  loss  of  confidence 
among  citizens,  whether  warranted  in  individual  cases  or 
not,  in  the  sense  of  fair  play  in  government  agencies.  It  puts 
responsibility  for  law  enforcement  with  those  who  must 
judge  whether  the  law  has  been  violated.  It  paralyzes  effec- 
tive management  of  purely  administrative  affairs. 

We  think  the  federal  Administrative  Procedure  Act  points 
the  proper  course  in  separating  these  inconsistent  functions 
and  providing  appropriate  organization  for  each.  Specific 
overlapping  terms  and  confirmation  by  a  small  legislative 
body  may  have  a  place  in  inviting,  if  not  guaranteeing,  in- 
dependence of  judgment  for  members  of  quasi-judicial 
boards. 

Accordingly,  we  recommend  that  in  each  Department  or 
Office  where  quasi-judicial  functions  are  found,  an  Adminis- 
trative Adjudication  Board  shall  be  established,  composed 
of  three  members  to  be  appointed  by  the  Governor  and  con- 
firmed by  the  Senate— one  to  be  appointed  each  two  years. 
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for  a  six-year  term.  The  Governor  shall  designate  a  chair- 
man, with  necessary  facilities  and  services  to  be  supplied  by 
the  department  concerned;  the  departments  in  turn  to  take 
over  the  administrative  duties  of  existing  boards  with  mixed 
functions,  and  the  adjudicative  boards  to  act  independently 
of  the  departments.  Board  members  needed  to  sit  on  a 
full-time  basis  should  be  on  salary,  not  to  exceed  $12,000  an- 
nually, and  part-time  boards  on  a  per  diem  basis,  not  to  ex- 
ceed $50  a  day. 


Advice 

The  real  virtue  of  boards— apart  from  the  value  of  col- 
lective judgment  on  private  rights— is  the  opportunity  they 
give  for  fuller  citizen  participation  in  the  affairs  of  State 
government.  In  this,  Connecticut  has  an  old  and  worthy 
tradition;  we  should  capitalize  on  it. 

We  draw  a  distinction  here  between  advisory  participa- 
tion in  the  formulation  of  policies  and  the  administrative  re- 
sponsibilities of  management.  We  think  practically  every 
commissioner  will  benefit  from  formal  arrangements  for 
securing  citizen  advice  on  the  problems  of  his  department. 
Such  advice  from  a  committee  of  broadly  representative  and 
public-spirited  citizens  can  be  accommodated  to  the  com- 
pelling need,  in  the  interests  of  responsibility  and  good 
management,  for  single-headed  departments.  We  think  the 
opportunity  to  study  at  first  hand  and  to  influence  through 
his  advice  the  policies  of  a  department  in  which  he  is  in- 
terested is  an  honorable  challenge  and  a  satisfying  reward 
for  citizens  who  may  be  called  upon  to  volunteer  in  that 
capacity.     We  think  citizen  advisers  should  be  under  no  sus- 
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picion  of  being  puppets  of  a  commissioner,  and  should  have 
full  access  to  the  facts  regarding  departmental  operations. 

Accordingly,  we  recommend  that  for  each  Department 
and  Office  a  Citizens  Advisory  Council  shall  be  established, 
to  consist  of  at  least  five  members,  with  five-year  overlapping 
terms,  to  be  appointed  by  the  Governor  without  confirmation, 
and  to  serve  without  compensation,  other  than  the  reimburse- 
ment of  necessary  expenses.  Each  council  shall  choose  its 
own  chairman,  shall  meet  at  the  call  of  the  commissioner  or 
the  chairman,  and  shall  have  access  to  official  records  not 
involving  the  privacy  of  individual  citizens.  While  we  use 
the  term  Citizens  Advisory  Council  generally,  we  defer  to 
long  usage  in  the  field  of  education  and  suggest  in  this 
case  the  title  State  Board  of  Education  for  an  advisory  coun- 
cil of  eleven  members. 


Transition  Problems 

We  have  considered  the  apprehensions  that  might  be  felt 
over  the  problems  of  transition,  with  a  large  number  of  exist- 
ing boards  and  commissions  to  be  terminated  simultaneously 
at  a  change-over  date,  and  new  adjudicative  boards  and  ad- 
visory councils  to  be  created— lest  new  opportunities  for  pa- 
tronage be  presented  and  abused.  We  think  a  change-over 
must  in  fact  be  gradual,  however  necessary  a  legal  termina- 
tion date  may  be.  We  have  no  doubt  that  many  members 
of  existing  boards  and  commissions  will  be  willing  to  con- 
tinue to  serve,  and  will  see  a  full  outlet  for  their  energies, 
under  a  new  definition  of  their  responsibilities. 


This  is  the  SIXTH  Chapter  of  the 
Report  of  COMMISSION  ON  STATE 
GOVERNMENT     ORGANIZATION 


CHAPTER  VI. 
Elective  Offices  in  the  Executive  Branch 


We  deal  in  this  chapter  with  what  is  sometimes  called 
the  "short  ballot"  principle— the  reduction  of  the  number  of 
elective  executive  offices  in  the  interests  of  better  manage- 
ment. It  is  another  phase  of  the  problem  of  making  our 
State  government  manageable.  It  is  needed  to  give  effect  to 
our  previous  recommendations  for  departmental  organiza- 
tion. It  is  supported  by  the  same  arguments  for  clear  re- 
sponsibility that  we  have  already  advanced. 

The  Governor  and  the  Lieutenant  Governor 

A  chief  executive  directly  elected  by  the  citizens  is  an 
American  contribution  to  the  art  of  government  by  the 
people  and  for  the  people.  It  was  invented  in  this  country. 
A  glare  of  publicity  surrounds  the  office  of  Governor  and 
those  who  seek  it.  Most  citizens  can  form  their  own  opin- 
ions about  the  candidates  for  Governor,  especially  a  candi- 
date running  on  his  record  in  office.  The  people  come  to 
know  his  stand  on  many  issues,  his  personality,  his  methods 
of  handling  State  problems.  He  sets  a  standard  for  the  com- 
parison or  contrast  of  other  candidates.  Where  there  is  a 
real  choice  at  election  time,  as  there  is  in  Connecticut,  the 
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voters'  decision  on  the  governorship  is  a  judgment  not  only 
on  the  candidates  personally,  but  also  on  the  collective  per- 
formance of  the  administration  in  office,  and  on  the  chances 
of  improving  it  by  a  change.  We  think  no  one  will  quarrel 
with  the  proposition  that  this  ultimate  means  of  popular  con- 
trol should  be  retained. 

The  possibility  of  succession  to  the  Governor's  office  be- 
fore the  term  has  expired  must  be  provided  for.  For  that 
reason  the  Lieutenant  Governor,  as  the  potential  successor, 
should  also  be  popularly  elected,  to  give  so  far  as  possible 
the  same  ultimate  assurance. 

Other  State  Offices 

The  situation  of  the  other  elective  executive  offices  is  dif- 
ferent. In  Connecticut,  we  have  four  such— the  Secretary  of 
State,  the  Comptroller,  the  Treasurer  and  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral—on the  State  ticket;  and  in  each  county,  the  Sheriff, 
whose  compensation  is  paid  from  State  funds.  The  multi- 
plication of  elective  offices  in  state  and  local  governments 
in  this  country  arose  early  in  the  nineteenth  century.  In 
the  Federal  government  only  the  President  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent are  elected.  Few  would  suggest  adding  other  elective 
officials  there.  The  trend  is  toward  the  short  ballot  in  local 
governments.  The  need  for  better  management  of  our  State 
government  requires  reconsideration  here  too.  Experience 
shows  on  the  one  hand  that  more  elective  offices  do  not  in 
fact  increase  popular  control,  and  on  the  other,  that  they  do 
seriously  interfere  with  effective  management  of  the  State's 
business. 

The  secondary  positions  on  the  State  ticket  benefit  the 
patronage  interests  of  the  party  organizations  primarily. 
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They  enable  party  leaders  to  bid  for  the  support  of  voting 
blocs  among  the  citizens,  thus  sharpening  minority  appeals, 
and  to  reward  party  workers.  But  the  positions  are  not 
training  grounds  for  higher  leadership;  there  is  no  case  in 
the  State's  recent  history  where  any  of  these  officers  later  be- 
came the  party's  nominee  for  Governor.  Nor  do  they  oper- 
ate in  the  same  continuous  light  of  publicity  that  the  Gover- 
nor receives— the  spotlights  cannot  be  focussed  on  so  many 
places  at  once.  Over  the  years  the  voters  have  not  been 
presented  with  real  choices  based  on  relative  fitness  for  the 
particular  offices  and  duties;  qualifications  for  the  ticket 
have  little  to  do  with  qualifications  for  office.  So  popular 
control  is  not  increased. 

Effective  management  is  hampered  by  the  existence  of 
these  offices.  This  is  a  criticism  of  the  system  and  not  of 
individuals.  The  State  cannot  count  on  teamwork  from  a 
group  so  constituted.  Some  of  them  may  be  of  opposite 
politics.  Even  if  they  are  all  of  the  same  party,  they  can 
hardly  help  reflecting  the  narrower  interests  of  their  backers. 
There  is  a  place  for  them  in  party  councils,  and  internal 
party  conflicts  are  a  legitimate  part  of  the  party  system  on 
which  our  government  is  based.  But  no  good  comes  to  the 
State  from  conflicts  carried  on  at  State  expense  by  employ- 
ing one  part  of  the  State  administration  against  another  to 
further  purely  party  ends. 

An  efficient  and  unified  financial  operation  for  the  State  is 
impossible  unless  the  Comptroller's  and  the  Treasurer's  of- 
fices and  duties  are  consolidated  in  a  single  Finance  Depart- 
ment, and  we  so  recommend.  The  legal  advice  on  which 
the  Governor  relies  and  which  he  may  be  expected  to  ask 
department  heads  to  accept  must  come  from  an  attorney 
who   will   foster   teamwork   within   the   executive   branch. 
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There  is  a  parallel  here  with  the  position  of  general  counsel 
in  a  business  concern.  The  general  counsel  is  the  legal  ad- 
viser of  the  chief  executive.  His  advice  serves  to  guide  the 
executive  and  department  heads  in  carrying  out  their  duties 
most  effectively  within  the  law.  We  therefore  recommend 
that  the  office  and  duties  of  the  Attorney  General  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  executive  office  of  the  Governor.  The  Secre- 
tary of  State's  functions,  mainly  the  routines  of  custody  of 
the  original  copies  of  acts  of  the  General  Assembly  and  of 
election  returns,  and  the  issuance  of  corporate  charters, 
should  be  distributed  to  appropriate  places  in  the  depart- 
ments we  have  already  proposed.  The  original  structure  of 
state  governments  did  not  provide  or  require  modern  meth- 
ods of  state  records  management.  These  traditional  func- 
tions of  an  earlier  type  of  organization  are  but  a  small  part 
of  present-day  general  services  required  by  the  people  and 
other  State  agencies. 


Sheriffs  and  Counties 

The  elective  position  of  the  sheriffs,  paid  from  State 
funds,  raises  the  whole  question  of  county  government.  The 
sheriffs  are  nominated  through  the  party  machinery  and  hold 
their  offices  by  virtue  of  the  Constitution  and  popular  vote. 
But  the  General  Assembly  also  appoints  a  board  of  three 
county  commissioners  with  overlapping  terms.  Their  poli- 
tics may  be  the  opposite  of  the  sheriff's,  but  they  share 
authority  with  him,  and  appoint  other  county  officials  in 
addition.  The  funds  to  cover  county  expenses  come  partly 
from  the  State,  and  from  court  fees  and  from  assessments  on 
the  towns;  the  county  is  not  an  independent  taxing  unit. 
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An  average  of  perhaps  half  of  county  expenditures  goes  for 
the  care  of  child  wards  under  the  commissioners'  supervision. 
A  smaller  fraction  goes  for  maintenance  of  the  county  jails, 
run  mostly  by  the  sheriffs  with  limited  supervision  from  the 
commissioners,  and  the  balance  for  miscellaneous  items  like 
caring  for  the  courthouses.  There  is  marked  confusion  here 
and  a  nearly  complete  absence  of  acceptable  professional 
standards. 

We  think  this  antiquated  structure  should  be  removed. 
Inefficiency  and  waste  are  its  hallmarks.  Counties  cannot 
be  effectively  managed  in  such  a  manner.  Effective  coun- 
ties would  necessarily  absorb  many  town  functions,  but  in 
Connecticut  the  town  has  always  been  regarded  as  the  unit 
of  local  government.  The  present  county  responsibilities 
for  children  are  welfare  functions  that  can  be  much  better 
handled  by  the  Welfare  Department  with  its  stronger  pro- 
fessional base.  The  jail  system,  as  we  have  said  earlier,  be- 
longs with  the  Corrections  Department.  We  therefore 
recommend  the  abolition  of  the  elective  offices  of  sheriffs, 
and  with  them,  of  the  counties  as  units  of  government.  This 
represents  a  redistribution  of  functions,  not  an  elimination  of 
services.  With  strong  State  government  and  strong  munici- 
pal government,  the  county  is  obsolete  in  Connecticut. 


This  is  the  SEVENTH  Chapter  of  the 
Report  of  COMMISSION  ON  STATE 
GOVERNMENT     ORGANIZATION 


CHAPTER  VII. 
Strengthening  Local  Government 

No  test  of  the  sincerity  of  our  political  beliefs,  no  test  of 
the  fitness  of  the  machinery  of  our  State  government  is  so 
crucial  as  the  success  of  the  State  in  enabling  the  citizens  in 
their  own  communities  to  handle  for  themselves  the  govern- 
mental problems  that  properly  belong  to  them  for  solution. 
Local  self-government  is  our  oldest  political  institution,  and 
it  should  be  the  most  vigorous.  That  way  lies  the  avoid- 
ance of  unnecessary  centralization,  whether  in  the  State 
Capitol  or  in  Washington.  But  decentralization  is  only  as 
good  as  the  actual  capacity  of  local  governments  to  meet  the 
demands  upon  them. 

By  that  test,  Connecticut  comes  off  badly  and  our  State 
government  is  itself  in  no  small  degree  responsible  for  the 
result.     This  responsibility  is  our  concern  in  this  chapter. 

Special  Laws 

The  State  Constitution  says  very  little  about  local  govern- 
ment beyond  confirming  the  powers  and  duties  of  corpora- 
tions existing  in  1818.  Even  in  the  least  developed  areas  of 
the  State,  this  is  a  slender  foundation  for  local  authority  to- 
day. In  effect  it  places  the  whole  problem  upon  the  General 
Assembly. 

The  General  Assembly,  in  turn,  has  from  time  to  time  passed 
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general  statutes  authorizing  towns  and  cities  to  act  on  a  list 
of  some  fifteen  subjects,  ranging  from  the  improvement  of 
waterfronts  to  the  provision  of  retirement  systems  for  munici- 
pal employees.     This  is  something,  but  by  no  means  enough. 

For  the  rest,  each  town  and  city  must  look  to  its  own 
special  charter  and  special  laws  passed  by  the  General  As- 
sembly. These  specify  in  detail  the  powers  it  may  exercise; 
and  they  are  construed,  according  to  a  familiar  legal  princi- 
ple, strictly  against  the  municipality.  For  each  new  situa- 
tion confronting  a  town,  which  is  not  already  provided  for, 
a  new  act  of  the  General  Assembly  must  be  passed  before 
the  town  can  proceed.  This  is  our  system  of  local  govern- 
ment by  special  laws. 

This  system  makes  the  General  Assembly  a  sort  of  super- 
council  over  every  local  government.  It  blocks  local  initia- 
tive. It  is  bad  for  the  General  Assembly  and  for  its  mem- 
bers. It  is  bad  for  the  small  towns  and  bad  for  the  large 
cities.  It  brings  confusion  and  waste.  A  new  approach  is 
needed. 


In  the  General  Assemrly 

In  the  General  Assembly  approximately  a  sixth  of  the 
bills  considered  deal  with  individual  towns  and  cities.  Most 
of  these  bills  are  disposed  of  in  the  last  few  days  of  the  ses- 
sion, adding  greatly  to  the  congestion  of  business.  A  study 
of  a  recent  session,  made  for  the  Legislative  Council,  showed 
450  such  bills,  70  of  them  for  charter  changes.  One  was  to 
allow  New  Britain  to  have  a  city  parking  commission;  an- 
other to  allow  the  Mayor  of  Norwalk  to  assign  clerical  help 
from  one  office  to  another.    That  session  did  not  settle  all 
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local  problems,  for  there  was  a  similar  grist  for  the  next  ses- 
sion. 

If  all  these  bills  were  carefully  considered  they  would 
seriously  intrude  on  the  General  Assembly's  duties  as  a  legis- 
lature for  the  State.  If  these  bills  are  not  fully  considered 
on  their  merits,  it  means  that  each  member  having  local  bills 
to  advance  is  measured  at  home  by  his  political  success  in 
advancing  them,  rather  than  by  his  activities  on  matters  of 
State-wide  concern.  This  leads  to  trading  of  support,  and 
gives  party  leaders  a  whiplash  of  discipline  over  the  voting 
of  individual  members;  their  private  bills  are  not  passed  un- 
til they  have  established  a  record  of  docile  behavior. 


In  the  Towns  and  Cities 

The  system  is  bad  for  the  small  towns.  Their  bills,  which 
often  must  seem  trivial  to  outsiders,  are  nevertheless  impor- 
tant locally.  They  get  lost  in  the  shuffle.  The  towns  must 
seek  State  legislation  on  many  matters  beyond  their  authority 
as  things  are  today.  In  many  cases  bills  are  introduced  and 
passed  to  validate  local  authority  that  already  exists,  as  the 
same  Legislative  Council  study  showed. 

The  system  is  bad  for  the  larger  cities,  too.  With  far 
more  complex  problems  to  handle,  they  must  get  approval 
for  local  measures,  the  need  for  which  is  sometimes  not  read- 
ily appreciated  by  members  from  smaller  communities.  As 
the  price  of  special  laws  urgently  needed  for  city  administra- 
tion, the  cities  are  sometimes  expected  to  support  general 
laws  opening  the  way  for  raids  on  the  State's  financial  re- 
sources. Dissatisfied  factions,  even  individual  complainants, 
if  they  can  find  a  friendly  legislator,  may  in  effect  appeal 
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their  grievances  to  the  General  Assembly.  The  city  fathers 
thus  may  find  themselves  confronted  with  special  laws  they 
do  not  want,  upsetting  the  orderly  course  of  local  administra- 
tion. 

All  these  possibilities  are  devastating  to  local  responsi- 
bility. They  make  for  an  unhealthy  mixture  of  State  and 
local  affairs.  They  reduce  the  ability  of  the  State  govern- 
ment to  do  economically  and  well  the  things  that  apply  to 
the  State  as  a  whole.  They  also  prevent  the  towns  and  cities 
from  developing  a  fair  measure  of  local  self-government. 

Fundamentals 

A  better  organization  of  State-local  relations  rests  on 
recognizing  two  fundamentals:  (1)  that  the  State  should 
not  act  on  individual  cases  in  local  government  affairs;  and 
(2)  that  there  is  enough  diversity  in  the  character  of  our 
towns  and  cities  so  that  a  wide  latitude  of  local  option  is 
needed,  both  in  the  forms  of  local  government  organization, 
and  in  the  discretion  their  citizens  allow  them  in  settling 
local  questions. 

No  Special  Legislation 

The  first  of  these  needs  cannot  be  absolutely  guaranteed, 
as  experience  in  other  states  has  shown,  by  any  mechanical 
device.  But  a  fairly  effective  start  can  be  made  by  a  consti- 
tutional prohibition  on  special  legislation.  This  would 
require  the  General  Assembly  to  act  in  general  terms.  Rea- 
sonable classifications  of  municipalities  would  have  to  be 
made  in  doing  so.  A  mere  self-denying  ordinance  of  the 
General  Assembly  to  this  effect  is  not  enough.     The  conse- 
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quence  of  such  a  constitutional  provision  is  to  require  bills 
dealing  with  local  governments  to  be  considered  on  their 
merits  as  they  would  affect  all  local  governments  of  a  given 
class.  To  act  on  State-wide  matters  is  a  proper  responsi- 
bility of  the  General  Assembly,  and  we  recommend  the 
necessary  action  to  this  end. 

Home  Rule 

The  second  need  can  be  accomplished  by  another  consti- 
tutional change.  This  change  would  guarantee  munici- 
palities the  power  of  home  rule  under  alternative  forms  to 
be  provided  by  general  legislation.  Under  this  arrangement 
towns  could  keep  their  present  forms  of  government  if  they 
chose,  or  by  local  referendum  could  adopt  any  of  several 
standard  forms  adapted  to  different  circumstances.  In  either 
event,  they  would  be  constitutionally  authorized  to  act  on 
local  matters,  broadly  defined,  subject  to  such  uniform 
general  laws  as  the  General  Assembly  might  pass.  Neigh- 
boring towns  with  special  problems  needing  joint  action 
would  also  be  authorized  to  enter  into  compacts  for  that 
purpose,  subject  to  the  General  Assembly's  approval. 

Connecticut  has  rural  towns,  industrial  towns  large  and 
small,  suburban  commuter  towns,  "dormitory"  towns,  shore 
towns  and  inland  towns.  In  every  respect  but  one  they 
present  a  bewildering  array  of  special  circumstances,  condi- 
tions and  needs.  No  state  legislature,  however  composed, 
can  attend  satisfactorily  to  the  needs  of  these  communities 
individually.  But  the  towns  have  one  thing  in  common:  a 
fund  of  the  Yankee  virtues  of  self-reliance,  ingenuity  and 
enterprise.  We  recommend  home  rule  as  the  means  of 
harnessing  these  virtues  to  the  work  of  local  self-government. 


This  is  the  EIGHTH  Chapter  of  the 
Report  of  COMMISSION  ON  STATE 
GOVERNMENT    ORGANIZATION 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

Strengthening  the  General  Assembly 


In  our  State  government,  all  roads  lead  to  or  from  the 
General  Assembly.  It  is  the  legal  source  of  most  of  the 
powers  vested  in  the  other  branches  of  government.  It 
establishes  offices  and  agencies.  It  is  the  final  authority  in 
money  matters.  It  creates  and  modifies  rights  and  duties 
of  citizens.  It  is  a  forum  for  the  debate  of  public  issues 
and  for  the  ventilation  and  redress  of  grievances.  It  is  our 
traditional  governing  body.  It  passes  the  laws  by  which 
we  live. 

We  think  there  never  was  a  greater  need  than  now  for  a 
strong  and  independent  legislature  to  determine  the  course 
of  State  policy.  Yet,  notwithstanding  its  great  heritage,  the 
position  and  prestige  of  the  General  Assembly  in  the  whole 
scheme  of  our  government  have  declined  over  the  years. 

Testimony  on  this  score  comes  most  persuasively  from 
public-spirited  members  of  the  General  Assembly  itself,  who 
find  their  earnest  efforts  to  be  of  greater  service  frustrated  by 
the  system  in  which  they  are  caught  up.  This  was  con- 
firmed in  the  many  conscientious  replies  this  Commission 
received  in  response  to  its  questionnaire  circulated  to  the 
present  membership. 

Because  of  their  fundamental  importance  to  all  the  rest 
of  the  State  government,  therefore,  we  have  included  the 
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legislative  functions  in  our  studies,  in  conformity  with  our 
statutory  mandate.  The  difficulties  we  find  are  traceable 
largely  to  the  organization  and  structure  of  the  General 
Assembly.  To  strengthen  its  role,  to  enable  it  to  meet  the 
added  responsibilities  that  better  management  elsewhere  in 
the  government  will  bring,  these  questions  need  to  be  faced. 
In  this  report,  accordingly,  we  take  up  the  problems  of  (1) 
apportionment;  (2)  size;  (3)  greater  independence  for 
individual  members;  and  (4)  more  effective  collective 
authority  and  better  internal  management. 


Apportionment 

Any  study  of  the  General  Assembly  begins  with  the  basis 
of  its  apportionment.  On  that  perplexing  question  we  have 
heard  much  earnest  argument  and  have  examined  a  variety 
of  reasoned  proposals.  In  the  State,  there  is  dissatisfaction 
with  the  present  apportionment.  For  those  who  believe 
firmly  in  a  unit  basis  by  towns,  there  is  the  illogic  of  two 
members  from  some  towns,  one  from  others,  and  none  from 
one.  For  those  who  reject  unit  representation  as  a  basis,  the 
disparities  of  population  are  the  object  of  complaint. 

The  plans  we  have  considered  come  down  essentially  to 
four.  The  first  would  provide  a  single  chamber  of  approxi- 
mately 100  members  chosen  by  districts  on  a  straight 
population  basis.  Its  central  theme  is  that  every  citizen 
should  be  equally  represented  in  the  legislature.  This  is 
basically  the  Nebraska  plan,  though  the  Nebraska  legislature 
is  considerably  smaller.  A  variant  of  this,  found  in  the 
great  majority  of  other  states,  is  a  bicameral  system  with 
both  houses  proportioned  to  population. 
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A  second  plan  also  proposes  a  single  chamber,  but  adopts 
the  principle  of  "population  density"  for  its  apportionment. 
Under  this  plan  no  member  would  represent  fewer  than 
8,000  people  nor  more  than  25,000  people.  The  State  would 
be  districted  by  single  towns,  groups  of  towns,  or  parts  of 
towns,  on  a  sliding  scale  of  population  density;  each  district 
to  elect  one  representative.  This  plan  would  produce  a 
chamber  of  114  members  on  1940  census  figures  but  would 
allow  additions  with  the  growth  of  population.  It  attempts 
to  recognize  the  divergent  interests  of  rural  and  urban  areas. 
Variations  of  this  plan  are  found  in  one  of  the  two  houses 
of  several  state  legislatures. 

The  third  plan  keeps  a  bicameral  system,  with  the  Senate 
based  on  population,  as  at  present,  and  the  House  based  on 
population  density,  as  under  the  second  plan.  Its  theme  is 
the  value  of  the  checks  and  balances  that  two  houses  and 
weighted  interests  afford. 

The  fourth  plan  retains  the  present  system,  under  which 
Connecticut  has  been  governed  for  more  than  a  century. 

In  the  end,  we  were  unable  to  reconcile  our  views  on  the 
advisability  of  any  plan  of  reapportionment.  Accordingly  we 
conclude  that  if  the  present  basis  of  legislative  apportion- 
ment is  disturbed,  it  will  be  at  another  time,  in  another 
forum.  In  addition,  because  we  suspect  that  our  own 
perplexities  and  disagreements  may  be  matched  elsewhere, 
we  earnestly  recommend  that  the  entire  subject  of  apportion- 
ment be  put  off,  at  least  until  after  the  rest  of  our  proposals 
have  been  considered.  In  this  request,  and  on  these  pro- 
posals we  are  united. 

There  is  another  ground  for  this  request.  For  if  we 
cannot  contribute  more  than  a  clarification  of  the  issues  on 
the  merits  directly,  we  are  agreed  on  several  procedural 
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improvements  that  do  not  upset  the  existing  balance  of 
power  in  the  General  Assembly.  These  are  an  effectual 
method  of  securing  the  redisricting  of  the  Senate  now 
constitutionally  required  every  ten  years;  a  reduction  in  the 
size  of  the  House;  and  a  new  method  of  constitutional 
amendment  that  will  relieve  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
difficult  responsibility  of  passing  on  its  own  basis  of  appor- 
tionment. 

Redistricting  the  Senate 

Our  Constitution  now  specifies  a  Senate  of  not  more  than 
36  members,  from  districts  of  approximately  equal  popula- 
tion, and  it  requires  a  redistricting  by  act  of  the  General 
Assembly  after  each  federal  census,  if  needed  to  equalize  the 
districts.  The  latest  such  redistricting  took  place  in  1901. 
Over  the  intervening  half  century  marked  inequalities  in 
population  of  the  districts  have  developed.  The  constitu- 
tional requirement  is  unenforceable,  and  we  think  a  remedy 
is  plainly  required.  Accordingly,  we  recommend  a  constitu- 
tional provision  that  immediately  after  publication  of  the 
decennial  census  figures  a  commission  of  three,  composed  of 
the  Lieutenant  Governor,  the  President  pro  tempore  of  the 
Senate,  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House,  be  directed  to  meet 
and  establish  a  plan  that  will  create  Senate  districts,  reason- 
ably compact  and  contiguous  and  of  substantially  equal 
population.  This  provision  would  also  give  a  power  of 
review  and  mandamus  to  compel  action  in  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Errors  at  the  suit  of  any  elector.  Failing  perform- 
ance by  the  commission  according  to  the  requirements,  the 
court  would  then  appoint  a  new  commission  of  five  citizens 
holding  no  other  office,  with  final  power  to  act. 
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A  Smaller  House 

Among  American  legislatures,  only  the  federal  House  of 
Representatives  and  the  lower  house  in  New  Hampshire  are 
larger  than  the  Connecticut  House  of  Representatives. 
Every  consideration  of  economy  and  efficiency  in  the  trans- 
action of  its  business,  and  of  enhancing  the  stature  of  its 
members,  dictates  a  reduction  in  size.  All  observers  are 
agreed  that  a  smaller  house  is  a  stronger  house.  We  recom- 
mend, therefore,  that  the  House  of  Representatives  be 
composed  of  one  member  from  each  town,  until  the  ques- 
tion of  reapportionment  can  be  resolved.  This  will  not  alter 
significantly  the  present  political  complexion  of  the  House. 
It  will  reduce  its  size  from  272  to  169  members,  or  nearly  40 
per  cent.  It  will  make  practicable  a  substantial  increase  in 
the  compensation  of  members  that  is  long  overdue. 


A  New  Method  of  Amendment 

Since  the  present  basis  of  apportionment  is  specified  in 
the  Constitution,  it  is  apparently  open  to  change  by  the 
method  of  amendment  also  set  forth  in  the  Constitution, 
which  is  initiated  by  resolution  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. Forty-seven  amendments  have  been  adopted  in  that 
way  since  1818,  several  of  them  quite  recently.  The  fact 
that  one  of  these,  in  1875,  accomplished  a  slight  adjustment 
in  apportionment  might  lead  the  unwary  to  suppose  that 
what  is  legally  possible  is  practicable  for  that  purpose  today. 
But  the  contrary  is  the  case,  and  the  reason  is  close  at  hand. 

To  ask  the  General  Assembly  to  reconsider  its  own  basis 
of  apportionment  is  to  ask  a  man  to  judge  his  own  case.     He 
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can  scarcely  rise  above  his  own  interest  if  he  does,  and  he 
cannot  escape  the  charge  of  bias  however  he  decides.  It  is 
not  fair  to  impose  even  a  moral  responsibility  for  such  a 
judgment  on  the  principal  party  at  interest. 

Yet  it  is  morally  indefensible,  and  in  defiance  of  the 
spirit  of  the  first  article  of  the  Constitution,  which  reserves 
the  right  of  the  people  to  alter  the  form  of  their  government 
peaceably,  that  action  on  the  subject  should  be  in  fact 
blocked.  We  think  a  method  of  change  should  be  provided 
by  which  the  people  can  speak  directly  in  such  a  situation, 
without  placing  on  the  General  Assembly  a  burden  of 
decision  it  cannot  reasonably  be  expected  to  carry.  Antici- 
pating at  this  point,  therefore,  a  topic  to  be  covered  more 
fully  in  Chapter  X,  we  recommend  an  additional  method  of 
constitutional  change,  by  initiative  petition  and  popular 
referendum.  It  should  be  so  designed  as  not  to  be  easily 
invoked,  lest  the  General  Assembly's  proper  responsibility 
be  impaired;  but  it  should  be  available  when  a  strong 
demand  for  it  is  shown. 


Status  of  Individual  Members 

Apart  from  apportionment  we  have  sought  means  for 
strengthening  the  General  Assembly.  First  among  these  we 
place  measures  to  increase  the  stature  of  individual  members. 
We  recognize  the  need  for  organization  and  a  degree  of 
discipline  if  party  responsibility  is  to  be  maintained  in  a 
body  of  considerable  size  and  with  a  high  rate  of  turnover. 
Nevertheless,  the  standing  of  the  body  as  a  whole  will 
benefit  if  its  members  individually  can  contribute  their  best 
judgment  more  freely.     We  see  three  approaches  to  this  end. 
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Better  Compensation 

First,  we  recommend  substantially  higher  compensation 
for  members.  This  should  enable  many  responsible  citizens 
who  cannot  now  afford  the  sacrifice  involved,  to  consider 
service  in  the  General  Assembly.  It  should  cut  down  the 
practice  of  regarding  membership  as  a  stepping  stone  to 
other  appointments,  with  all  that  that  implies  in  the  way  of 
deference  to  those  who  have  appointments  to  dispense.  Only 
New  Hampshire  pays  its  legislators  at  a  lower  rate  than 
Connecticut.  Massachusetts,  New  York,  New  Jersey  and 
Illinois  pay  $5,000  or  more  a  biennium.  Increased  pay 
over  the  present  rate  should  be  specified  by  constitutional 
action.  The  General  Assembly  should  have  authority  to 
make  future  changes  to  become  effective  after  the  next 
general  election. 


No  Dual  Office-Holding 

Next,  we  recommend  a  constitutional  ban  on  dual  office- 
holding  by  members  of  the  General  Assembly.  This  is 
indispensable  to  the  integrity  of  legislative  action.  It  is 
fundamental  if  our  constitutional  separation  of  powers  is  to 
have  meaning.  It  is  vital  if  public  office  is  to  be  held  a 
public  trust.  The  federal  Constitution  has  had  such  a  provi- 
sion from  the  beginning.  It  is  too  much  to  expect  that 
individual  members,  without  the  protection  of  an  ironclad 
rule  for  all,  will  be  able  to  observe  a  standard  that  is  in  the 
best  interest  of  all. 
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Nomination  by  Direct  Primary 

Finally,  we  think  the  stature  of  members  will  be  in- 
creased if  they  are  nominated  by  means  of  a  direct  primary, 
rather  than  by  caucus  or  convention  as  at  present.  We 
shall  return  to  this  topic  in  Chapter  X.  It  is  enough  here  to 
say  that  party  organizations  ordinarily  are  able  to  secure 
approval  for  their  nominees  where  a  direct  primary  is  held. 
The  very  necessity  of  doing  so  gives  the  successful  nominee 
a  wider  sense  of  responsibility  than  he  is  likely  to  feel  if  he 
owes  his  place  on  the  ballot  solely  to  the  nod  of  a  committee 
or  committeeman. 


Annual  Sessions 

We  turn  next  to  measures  for  improving  the  capacity  of 
the  General  Assembly  to  do  its  work.  We  see  two  steps 
here.  One  we  have  already  mentioned  in  connection  with 
the  budget.  Just  as  annual  sessions  are  necessary  to  make 
an  executive  budget  workable,  so  annual  sessions  are  needed 
to  enable  the  General  Assembly  to  keep  an  effective  check 
both  on  finances  and  on  the  other  phases  of  State  govern- 
ment. This  would  furnish  a  more  vigilant  legislature.  The 
executive  proposes;  the  legislature  decides.  The  legis- 
lature authorizes,  and  it  judges  the  performance  of  what 
it  has  authorized.  When  the  General  Assembly  is  not 
in  session  its  powers  must  be  delegated  or  held  in  abeyance. 
This  is  not,  of  course,  to  suggest  continuous  sessions,  but 
only  to  say  that  unless  the  General  Assembly  meets  for  a 
substantial  period  each  year  it  can  hardly  hope  to  keep 
itself  in  a  controlling  position  in  a  government  that  is  on  the 
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job  every  working  day.  Apart  from  this,  the  record  of 
special  sessions  in  recent  even-numbered  years  indicates  that 
we  are  past  the  comfortable  stage  when  the  legislative  busi- 
ness of  the  State  can  be  disposed  of  in  a  few  weeks  each 
biennium. 

Annual  sessions  without  a  fixed  adjournment  date  will 
increase  the  General  Assembly's  capacity  to  keep  abreast  of 
its  business  in  a  more  orderly  and  effective  manner. 


An  Office  of  Legislative  Services 

A  second  means  of  enabling  the  General  Assembly  to  do 
its  work  to  better  effect  is  to  provide  it  with  efficiently 
coordinated  technical  assistance  on  a  scale  more  nearly 
matching  the  need.  The  two  houses,  their  committees  and 
members  can  no  more  successfully  cope  with  their  business 
unaided  than  the  chief  executive  can.  The  present  provi- 
sions for  assistance  are  scattered  and  uneven.  Four  principal 
types  of  help  are  involved: 

(1)  Research  on  substantive  questions  of  legislative 
policy— the  gathering  and  analysis  of  data  from  the  depart- 
ments and  elsewhere  that  will  help  to  answer  the  questions 
that  are  involved  in  every  vote.  The  work  of  the  Legislative 
Council  is  a  commendable  move  in  the  direction  of  this  need. 
Its  experience  indicates  the  necessity  for  reliable  technical 
studies. 

(2)  Research  on  finances— delving  into  the  figures  that 
are  needed  to  judge  budget  requests,  expenditure  reports 
and  legislative  proposals  with  important  fiscal  implications. 
The  State  Auditors  are  available  for  part  of  this  at  least,  but 
their  useful  potential  has  been  largely  neglected  for  want 
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of  any  appropriate  means  of  gearing  their  services  systemati- 
cally to  the  General  Assembly's  work. 

(3)  Legal  research,  bill-drafting  and  interpretation.  A 
limited  part  of  this  area  is  now  covered  by  the  Legislative 
Research  Department. 

(4)  Housekeeping  services  such  as  the  provision  and 
management  of  office  space,  supplies,  clerical  and  messenger 
assistance,  and  reliable  routines  for  the  custody,  transmis- 
sion and  recording  of  legislative  papers  in  process. 

All  these  are  essential  to  a  smoothly  working  legislative 
body.  They  need  strengthening  and  coordination  to  cut 
down  confusion  and  waste  of  money  and  time,  and  to  further 
orderly  intelligent  action. 

Therefore,  we  recommend  the  establishment  of  an  Office 
of  Legislative  Services,  with  an  Executive  Director  to  be 
appointed  by  the  General  Assembly,  at  a  maximum  salary  of 
$12,000  annually,  to  encompass  all  these  services  and  bring 
them  to  a  new  standard  of  professional  competence. 

With  such  an  office  at  their  disposal  we  are  confident  also 
that  the  two  houses  will  find  many  ways  of  strengthening 
their  internal  arrangements— such  as  the  number  and  juris- 
diction of  committees,  the  delayed  reporting  of  bills,  reduc- 
tions in  the  volume  of  private  bills,  and  the  like. 


Strengthening  Fiscal  Controls 

Given  competent  technical  assistance  on  which  it  can 
confidently  rely,  and  an  orderly  means  of  bringing  that  assist- 
ance to  bear  on  the  problems,  the  General  Assembly  can 
make  a  far  greater  contribution  to  the  intelligent  application 
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and  prudent  control  of  the  State's  finances.  We  see  here 
the  opportunity  for  a  substantial  advance  in  practice,  to  the 
very  great  advantage  of  the  State  and  its  taxpayers,  and  of 
the  prestige  of  the  General  Assembly.  With  the  budget 
proposals  and  budget  authorizations  in  single  comprehensive 
documents,  and  with  the  assistance  of  the  Executive  Director 
and  his  staff,  the  appropriations  committees  will  have  new 
tools  for  their  work.  With  periodic  financial  statements 
from  a  unified  Finance  Department,  examined  and  certified 
by  the  State  Auditors,  there  is  room  for  a  new  joint  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Accounts,  working  again  with  materials  and 
assistance  furnished  through  the  Executive  Director,  to  make 
an  effective  review  of  expenditures. 

The  ancient  functions  of  legislatures  have  been  the 
control  of  the  purse  and  the  enactment  of  the  laws  by  which 
the  people  are  governed.  We  have  aimed  in  this  chapter  to 
strengthen  the  General  Assembly  for  both  of  these  historic 
missions  in  the  Connecticut  of  today  and  tomorrow. 


\Tbis  is  the  NINTH  Chapter  of  the 
Report  of  COMMISSION  ON  STATE 
GOVERNMENT    ORGANIZATION 


CHAPTER  IX. 
Strengthening  the  Courts 


The  administration  of  justice  in  Connecticut  is  a  picture 
of  contrasts— contrasts  in  organization,  in  practice  and  in  the 
attainment  of  the  goals  of  equal,  speedy  and  economical 
justice.  The  constitutional  courts  at  the  apex  of  our  system, 
the  Supreme  Court  of  Errors  and  the  Superior  Court,  rank 
with  the  nation's  best.  The  five  judges  of  the  one  and  fifteen 
of  the  others  are  appointed  for  eight-year  terms.  Reappoint- 
ment until  they  reach  the  retirement  age  of  70  is  traditional. 
Tenure  and  prestige  consistently  draw  to  these  courts  men 
of  professional  competence  and  personal  integrity.  But 
these  are  not  the  courts  where  most  citizens  must  look  for 
justice  if  they  are  to  find  it  in  law. 

In  the  courts  below  the  constitutional  courts  are  many 
able  and  conscientious  judges  also.  Yet  the  ends  of  justice 
are  too  often  defeated  in  these  courts  by  the  circumstances 
of  their  organization  and  operation,  and  it  is  here  that  the 
great  volume  of  judicial  business  is  done.  Paradoxically, 
the  greatest  cause  of  concern  is  with  the  courts  closest  to  the 
people.     Six  major  types  of  courts  divide  this  business. 

Other  State  Courts 

A  state-wide  Court  of  Common  Pleas  has  jurisdiction 
partly  exclusive,  partly  overlapping  that  of  the  Superior  Court 
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and  partly  concurrent  with  municipal  courts.  Except  for 
appeals  on  questions  of  law,  it  leads  a  separate  existence 
with  its  own  prosecutors,  attendants  and  rules  of  practice. 
Repeated  attempts  have  been  made  to  find  a  place  for  it 
without  disturbing  the  courts  above  or  below;  the  dividing 
lines  are  arbitrary  and  uncertain. 

The  State-supported  Traffic  Court  of  Danbury  was  an 
experiment  in  specialization  in  the  early  days  of  concrete 
highways.  Its  example  has  not  encouraged  the  extension  of 
its  localized  and  limited  role.  The  state-wide  Juvenile 
Court,  on  the  other  hand,  is  an  example  of  specialization 
gaining  support  and  recognition  too  slowly  in  a  field  where 
specialization  is  plainly  needed.  Like  most  of  its  special 
charges,  it  is  underprivileged  and  suffering  from  neglect. 


Probate  Courts 

The  Probate  Courts  are  scarcely  courts  at  all  for  those 
who  choose  to  contest  their  actions  by  getting  new  trials  in 
the  Superior  Court.  But  in  120  separate  districts  the  elected 
probate  judges,  mostly  laymen,  settle  most  estates  and  related 
affairs,  according  to  a  system  that  dates  from  colonial  days. 
They  are  supported  by  the  fees  they  charge  to  these  estates. 
A  handful  of  their  number  in  the  centers  of  wealth  are 
among  the  highest  paid  judges  in  the  world;  but  two-thirds 
of  them  make  less  than  $2500  a  year.  There  is  a  grim  irony 
in  the  fact  that  a  decade  of  agitation  for  change  in  the 
probate  system  has  resulted  so  far  mainly  in  the  public 
financing  with  State  approval  of  an  association— the  Probate 
Assembly— of  those  who  have  the  most  direct  interest  in 
opposing  change. 
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Municipal  Courts 

By  special  legislation  municipal  courts,  with  limited 
jurisdiction  individually  defined,  operate  in  66  of  the  towns 
and  cities.  Appointments  to  these  courts  have  lately  been 
altered  by  constitutional  amendment,  under  circumstances 
still  fresh  in  memory.  In  the  other  103  towns,  elected 
justices  of  the  peace,  some  paid  by  fee  and  others  paid  small 
salaries  and  designated  as  trial  justices  for  petty  criminal 
cases,  have  a  still  more  limited  jurisdiction.  Their  number 
runs  into  hundreds.  It  appears  that  all  this  wealth  of 
officialdom  is  principally  engaged  in  handling  minor  traffic 
offenses. 

Grounds  for  Concern 

Probably  no  branch  of  our  State  government  has  been 
oftener  or  more  extensively  surveyed  over  the  past  15  years 
than  the  courts,  in  response  to  the  stirrings  of  professional 
consciences  anxious  for  the  highest  reputation  for  Connecti- 
cut justice  at  every  level.  Earnest  and  ingenious  sugges- 
tions for  improvement  have  brought  about  a  number  of 
minor  changes  affecting  the  lower  courts  that  have  not 
altered  the  basic  faults  of  the  system.  Over  the  years  the 
catalog  of  complaints  has  grown  impressively  long:  a 
multiplicity  of  uncertain  and  sometimes  overlapping  jurisdic- 
tions, congested  calendars,  the  delays  and  expense  of  retrials, 
outmoded  rules,  inadequate  records,  the  absence  of  uniform 
and  professional  standards  of  judgment,  the  persistence  of 
the  discredited  fee  basis  of  compensation,  and  political 
connections  and  patronage  which  undermine  the  appear- 
ance if  not  the  substance  of  impartiality.     These  are  the 
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usual  symptoms  when  legal  institutions  are  distorted  to 
emphasize  places  and  sustenance  for  officeholders  rather 
than  justice  for  ordinary  citizens.  Yet  these  are  all  features 
to  be  found  at  one  point  or  another  in  our  judicial  system, 
which  lessen  the  respect  of  citizens  and  of  informal  and 
disinterested  observers. 


Goals  and  Fundamentals 

Among  the  impartial  critics  there  is  also  substantial 
agreement  on  the  goals  of  progress.  The  lesson  is  short  and 
it  comes  to  this:  lead  from  strength.  We  propose,  there- 
fore, to  model  all  the  courts  on  the  general  pattern  of  those 
that  have  worked  best.  We  are  encouraged  to  believe  this 
can  be  done  by  New  Jersey's  recent  success  in  pulling  her 
courts  from  near  the  bottom  to  near  the  top  in  the  ranking  of 
states,  by  taking  a  similar  course. 

We  have  taken  as  standards  the  characteristics  that  have 
made  the  constitutional  courts  strong.  These  are  unity  and 
simplicity  in  the  design  of  the  courts,  and  independence  and 
professional  competence  for  the  judges.  Beyond  these, 
adequate  facilities  and  powers  in  the  courts  are  needed  to 
manage  judicial  business  efficiently. 


A  UNTFrED  Court  System 

The  principal  need  is  a  unified  system  of  State  courts, 
in  five  divisions,  to  replace  the  existing  structure  completely. 
In  such  a  system  the  Supreme  Court  of  Errors  is  the  first 
division,  with  its  present  jurisdiction  and  the  method  of 
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appointment  and  terms  of  its  judges  unchanged,  but  with 
added  managerial  authority  to  be  mentioned  presently. 

The  second  division  is  the  Superior  Court,  also  with  terms 
and  method  of  appointment  of  judges  unchanged.  It  would 
keep  its  present  jurisdiction,  except  for  divorce  cases,  and 
would  take  over  too  the  trial  jurisdiction  now  vested  in  the 
Court  of  Common  Pleas.  To  handle  this  additional  work 
probably  five  additional  judges  will  be  needed  on  the 
Superior  Court.  It  would  thus  become  the  single  trial  court 
of  general  jurisdiction,  holding  sessions  as  at  present  through- 
out the  state  as  needed,  just  as  the  Supreme  Court  of  Errors 
is  the  single  appellate  court. 

The  third  division  is  a  new  Common  Pleas  Division,  a 
State  court  of  limited  jurisdiction  for  misdemeanors  and 
civil  cases  up  to  $1000,  to  replace  all  existing  municipal 
courts  and  justices  of  the  peace.  The  Common  Pleas  judges 
should  be  appointed  in  the  same  manner  and  for  the  same 
terms  as  Superior  Court  judges,  and  should  receive  salaries 
at  least  as  high  as  the  present  Common  Pleas  judges.  Like 
the  Superior  Court  division  the  new  Common  Pleas  Division 
would  hold  sessions  throughout  the  state,  only  more  fre- 
quently and  at  more  places,  as  the  nature  of  its  business 
warrants.  Its  judges  would  ordinarily  be  located  at  con- 
venient centers,  hold  sessions  there  and  go  on  circuit  to 
nearby  places;  but  they  would  be  subject  to  flexible  assign- 
ment, like  Superior  Court  judges,  to  help  accommodate 
workload  needs  elsewhere  as  experience  required.  This 
division  should  hold  jury  sessions  too  as  needed,  in  order  to 
preserve  carefully  the  right  of  jury  trial,  while  avoiding  the 
waste  of  retrials  de  novo.  Appeals  on  questions  of  law 
would  go  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  Errors,  as  they  do  from 
the  Superior  Court.     A  careful  estimate  indicates  that  about 
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30  judges  should  be  sufficient  for  this  Common  Pleas  Divi- 
sion. 

Fourth  is  a  Family  Court  Division,  strengthened  with  six 
judges  instead  of  three,  to  be  appointed  for  the  same  terms 
and  salary  and  in  the  same  manner  as  the  new  Common 
Pleas  judges.  It  would  have  the  jurisdiction  of  the  present 
Juvenile  Court,  together  with  divorce  cases,  non-support 
and  bastardy  complaints,  and  guardianship  and  commit- 
ment of  minor  problems  now  lodged  in  various  other  courts. 
Appeals  on  questions  of  law  would  go  to  the  Supreme  Court 
of  Errors. 

Fifth  is  a  Probate  Division,  composed  of  some  20  full-time 
salaried  judges  appointed  for  the  same  terms  and  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  new  Common  Pleas  judges,  and  with 
salaries  at  least  as  high.  This  division  too  would  have  state- 
wide jurisdiction  in  probate  matters,  with  judges  located  to 
serve  public  convenience.  It  would  have  full  authority  to 
try  probate  cases,  with  jury  sessions  when  needed,  and  with 
appeals  on  questions  of  law  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  Errors. 
Its  decrees  would  then  be  entitled  to  the  "full  faith  and 
credit"  they  may  not  have  now  in  other  states. 


Administrattve  Direction 

To  manage  the  business  of  a  unified  State  court  system 
so  set  up,  two  more  things  are  needed.  These  are  coordi- 
nated administrative  authority  and  facilities  and  a  rule- 
making power.  Both  exist  to  a  very  limited  degree  at 
present,  but  need  considerable  strengthening  and  extension 
to  cover  the  whole  State  system.     The  experience  of  the 
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federal  courts  and  of  the  recent  New  Jersey  reorganization 
point  the  way  here. 

First,  the  Chief  Justice  needs  a  means  of  administrative 
direction  over  the  business  of  the  court  system  as  a  whole, 
to  see  that  it  is  transacted  efficiently  and  expeditiously.  A 
Chief  Judge  designated  in  each  Division  should  have  a  more 
immediate  responsibility  for  the  business  in  his  division, 
including  the  authority  to  assign  judges  within  it;  the  Chief 
Justice  to  make  assignments  as  needed  between  divisions. 
The  Chief  Judges  should  advise  with  the  Chief  Justice 
periodically  as  an  executive  committee  to  consider  the  status 
and  trends  of  judicial  calendars  and  other  business. 


Office  of  Judicial  Services 

Next,  to  assist  the  Chief  Justice  in  his  administrative 
responsibilities,  we  recommend  the  establishment  of  an 
Office  of  Judicial  Services,  headed  by  an  Executive  Director 
to  be  appointed  by  the  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Errors,  to  report  to  the  Chief  Justice  and  to  receive  a  salary 
not  exceeding  $12,000.  Through  this  office  the  statistical 
information  necessary  to  the  effective  management  of  court 
business  would  be  gathered  and  presented.  Through  this 
office  also  the  housekeeping  affairs  of  the  judiciary,  the  law 
library,  clerical  and  other  assistance,  physical  facilities  and 
the  like  would  be  provided  for. 


Rule-making  Power 

Finally,  a  rule-making  authority  is  needed  in  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Errors,  to  deal  with  matters  of  practice  and  proce- 
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dure  for  the  whole  system.  Much  of  this  is  now  covered  in 
an  accumulated  mass  of  statutes;  the  rest  is  scattered  and 
exercised  independently  by  the  several  courts  now  existing. 
At  present,  all  improvement  must  come  by  legislative  enact- 
ment. The  consensus  of  recent  thought  is  that  in  such  a 
technical  field  best  results  will  come  from  continuing  and 
expert  attention  of  the  branch  of  government  most  directly 
involved.  The  Supreme  Court  should  be  authorized  there- 
fore with  appropriate  procedures  for  securing  advice  in  the 
process,  to  publish  uniform  rules  of  practice  and  procedures. 
These  should  be  reported  from  time  to  time  to  the  General 
Assembly. 

Benefits 

All  these  changes  are  within  the  power  of  the  General 
Assembly,  except  for  the  elective  position  of  probate  judges. 
The  benefits  of  these  changes,  we  are  confident,  will  be  felt 
immediately  and  in  many  ways.  For  the  accused  in  lesser 
criminal  cases  there  will  be  generally  higher  professional 
standards  of  justice  to  protect  legitimate  rights.  For  civil 
litigants  a  better,  more  economical  and  speedier  justice  is 
in  prospect.  For  the  new  judges  a  position  of  greater 
independence,  dignity  and  prestige  is  a  challenge  to  their 
impartiality  and  best  professional  efforts. 

As  to  the  financial  effects  of  these  changes,  two  things 
may  be  said  briefly.  One  is  that  the  present  total  revenues 
of  the  courts  taken  as  a  whole  are  more  than  sufficient  to 
cover  the  costs  of  a  unified  State  court  system  as  outlined  in 
this  chapter.  The  rich  return  from  traffic  offenses  and 
particularly  from  the  vast  probate  fees,  now  dissipated 
among  so  many  courts,  is  more  than  ample  to  care  for  the 
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judicial  personnel  here  visualized,  and  leave  a  balance 
besides.  The  other  point  is  that  towns,  except  such  as  may 
have  made  a  nearby  through-highway  a  principal  source  of 
local  revenue,  should  as  a  group  benefit  substantially  by 
being  relieved  of  the  present  costs  of  maintaining  their 
municipal  or  justice  courts. 

We  do  not  mean  to  close  on  a  financial  note  a  chapter 
devoted  to  the  courts.  Speedier,  fairer  justice  for  the  citi- 
zens of  Connecticut  is  a  vindication  of  a  basic  purpose  of 
our  government.  Better  management  of  the  business  of 
courts  will  bring  better  justice  too. 


This  is  the  TENTH  Chapter  of  the 
Report  of  COMMISSION  ON  STATE 
GOVERNMENT    ORGANIZATION 


CHAPTER  X. 
Strengthening  the  Constitution 

At  an  early  stage  in  our  studies  it  became  clear  that  the 
State  Constitution  requires  change  in  several  important 
particulars.  Until  these  changes  are  made  the  prospects  of 
getting  materially  better  management  in  our  State  Govern- 
ment are  remote. 

The  Need  for  Revision 

This  was  at  once  apparent  when  we  considered  the 
management  of  finances,  and  found  a  unified  Finance  De- 
partment and  annual  legislative  consideration  of  the  budget 
to  be  indispensable  features  of  any  system  we  could  recom- 
mend. The  conviction  deepened  as  we  progressed.  Whether 
we  turned  to  the  other  elective  offices,  to  home  rule  for  the 
towns,  to  the  organization  of  the  courts,  to  the  redistricting 
of  the  Senate  and  the  reduction  in  the  size  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  or  to  the  practice  of  dual  office-holding,  we 
found  constitutional  changes  essential  to  the  goals  our 
statutory  mandate  set  for  us.  They  are  substantial  and 
extensive  changes,  and  they  depend  on  each  other  for  their 
full  effectiveness.  They  are  imperative  if  we  are  to  find 
"the  most  economical  method  of  furnishing  the  present  State 
service." 

Our  conviction  of  the  need  for  revision  was  fortified  by 
a  reading  of  the  Constitution  itself— an  enlightening  experience  . 
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for  all  citizens.  The  document  with  its  47  amendments  is 
not  fairly  intelligible  to  lay  readers.  Some  parts  of  it  are 
meaningless  relics  of  bygone  days.  Other  provisions  are 
altered  or  contradicted  by  amendments,  and  some  of  these 
in  turn  have  been  successively  changed  in  piecemeal  fashion 
by  later  amendments.  The  only  safe  way  of  gathering  the 
meaning  of  the  Constitution  and  its  amendments  as  to  any 
particular  topic  is  therefore,  quite  literally,  to  read  it  back- 
ward. 

Simply  in  the  interest  of  public  understanding,  the  first 
need  was  to  rewrite  and  rearrange  the  constitutional  provi- 
sions in  orderly  sequence,  dropping  obsolete  matter,  without 
any  substantive  change  in  their  legal  meaning.  We  con- 
cluded not  only  that  this  was  worth  doing,  but  also  that  it 
could  be  done  as  an  incident  to  securing  necessary  changes 
in  substance. 


A  Practical  Method  of  Revision 

The  realization  of  the  need  for  a  new  and  complete 
document  revised  in  substance  where  needed  and  in  arrange- 
ment throughout— not  just  a  sentence  or  phrase  to  be  added 
here  and  there,  but  a  revised  constitution— brought  us  face 
up  to  the  problem  of  a  practical  method  of  revision. 

The  present  Constitution,  in  Article  XI,  furnishes  a 
method  of  "amendment,"  according  to  which  the  House  of 
Representatives  first  proposes  the  amendment  in  a  resolu- 
tion passed  by  majority  vote,  which  is  then  re-passed  by  a 
two-thirds  vote  in  both  houses  of  the  General  Assembly  at 
its  next  regular  session.     After  this,  approval  by  a  majority  of 
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the  voters  is  required  at  the  succeeding  general  election. 
This  method  has  been  used  a  good  many  times  to  make 
changes  in  individual  provisions,  one  at  a  time. 

But  to  state  the  method  is  to  realize  its  unsuitability  for 
the  present  purpose.  This  is  not  merely  because  of  doubt 
whether  a  general  constitutional  revision  can  be  drafted  in 
the  form  of  an  omnibus  amendment.  We  presume  that  can 
legally  be  done,  but  we  think  it  significant  that  neither  the 
federal  constitution  nor  the  present  Connecticut  Constitu- 
tion, nor  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  any  other  state  constitutional 
revision  has  been  adopted  in  that  manner.  The  difficulties 
are  practical,  not  formal.  There  is  first  the  time  element. 
To  use  the  amendment  method  is  to  put  off  for  several  years 
any  substantial  start  on  the  immense  amount  of  detailed 
work  needed  to  put  any  plan  into  working  operation.  There 
is  second  the  difficulty  of  marshalling  and  holding  the  stable 
and  undivided  support  of  an  extraordinary  majority  of  both 
houses  and  both  parties  through  the  vicissitudes  of  so  long  a 
waiting  period.  Any  comprehensive  program,  constructive 
though  it  may  be,  necessarily  touches  in  its  details  many 
interests  which  may  temporarily  unite  to  erode  the  founda- 
tions of  that  support.  We  took  counsel,  therefore,  to  see 
whether  a  method  more  suited  to  the  exigencies  of  the  situa- 
tion is  available,  or  whether  indeed  the  route  of  amendment 
is  the  only  one.  This  last  could  only  be  the  case  if  Article 
XI  is  exclusive.     In  its  terms  it  does  not  purport  to  be  so. 

But  there  is  better  reason  for  thinking  this  is  not  the  case, 
for  it  is  a  matter  of  history  that  another  method,  not  specifi- 
cally provided  for  in  the  Constitution,  has  been  used  several 
times  without  constitutional  challenge  in  the  past.  That  is 
the  method  of  calling  a  constitutional  convention.  Our 
thoughts  naturally  turned  therefore  to  that  method.     But 
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the  record  here  is  almost  equally  discouraging  for  construc- 
tive progress  in  this  State  through  that  approach.  Our 
present  Constitution  was  adopted  in  that  way,  after  years  of 
struggle.  Five  unsuccessful  efforts  to  call  a  constitutional 
convention  were  made  later  in  the  nineteenth  century. 
Finally  a  convention,  composed  of  one  member  from  each 
town,  was  summoned  and  met  in  1902.  After  months  of 
debate  it  reached  conclusions  so  compromised  that  even  the 
original  backers  of  the  effort  repudiated  the  results.  Scarcely 
a  corporal's  guard  among  the  citizens  voted  in  favor  of  the 
convention's  proposals  in  the  referendum  which  followed. 
Viewing  that  record,  we  continued  our  search. 

In  the  end  we  concluded  that  the  same  General  Assembly 
which  unquestionably  can  call  a  convention  to  draft  a  revised 
constitution  for  submission  to  the  voters,  can  with  equal 
right  submit  to  the  voters  directly  for  their  approval  and 
adoption  a  constitutional  revision  prepared  by  a  commission 
appointed  by  the  General  Assembly,  as  ours  was,  and  given 
a  mandate  as  broad  as  ours.  We  think  we  have  found  here 
a  practical  method.  In  that  view  the  major  question  is  one 
of  policy  rather  than  law,  and  it  comes  in  essence  to  this: 
shall  the  citizens  have  an  opportunity  to  vote  directly  on  the 
constitutional  features  of  the  proposals  we  believe  necessary 
to  secure  better  organization  and  more  economical  manage- 
ment in  the  government  of  Connecticut?  As  we  rest  our 
case  on  that  question,  we  read  from  the  second  section  of  the 
first  article  of  our  present  Constitution,  regarding  the  re- 
served powers  of  the  people:  ".  .  .  they  have  at  all  times  an 
undeniable  right  to  alter  their  forms  of  government  in  such 
manner  as  they  may  think  expedient." 

Accordingly,  we  recommend  that  the  General  Assembly 
submit  to  the  citizens  for  their  adoption  or  rejection  at  the 
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next    general   election    the   revised   constitution   we   have 
prepared. 

Because  this  method  of  revision  is  untried,  we  recognize 
that  legal  questions  may  be  raised  about  it,  regardless  of 
what  may  be  thought  of  the  revision  itself.  What  is  new 
may  always  be  questioned,  if  for  no  other  reason  than  that  it 
is  novel.  We  recognize  also  that  on  questions  of  constitu- 
tional interpretation  we  do  not  speak  with  the  highest 
authority.  In  order  to  quiet  doubts  on  this  score,  therefore, 
we  further  recommend  immediate  steps  to  secure  an 
authoritative  ruling  at  the  earliest  opportunity,  by  appropri- 
ate proceedings  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  Errors,  on  the 
validity  of  the  method  of  revision  we  have  proposed.  This 
can  be  provided  for  in  the  same  legislation  that  is  needed  to 
lay  the  revision  itself  before  the  citizens  for  their  action. 

What  to  Revise 

We  have  already  covered,  in  this  and  earlier  chapters, 
most  of  the  features  imperatively  needed  in  a  revision  at 
this  time,  as  we  see  it.  Briefly  summarized,  they  are  as 
follows: 

( 1 )  A  new  document  embodying  in  an  orderly  arrange- 
ment the  provisions  of  the  present  Constitution  which  are 
not  obsolete  and  which  are  not  to  be  changed  in  substance; 

(2)  the  principle  of  the  short  ballot,  eliminating  elective 
State  offices  other  than  the  Governor,  the  Lieutenant  Gover- 
nor and  the  members  of  the  General  Assembly; 

(3)  an  automatic  method  of  assuring  a  periodic 
redistricting  of  seats  in  the  Senate; 

(4)  a  reduction  in  the  size  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives to  one  member  from  each  town; 
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(5)  annual  sessions  of  the  General  Assembly  without  a 
fixed  date  for  adjournment; 

(6)  a  prohibition  against  dual  office-holding  by 
members  of  the  General  Assembly; 

(7)  the  elimination  of  elected  sheriffs  and  probate 
judges,  or  constitutionally  specified  terms  for  judges,  and  of 
constitutional  references  to  the  counties; 

(8)  the  principle  of  home  rule  for  towns  and  cities,  and 
a  prohibition  against  special  or  local  legislation;  and 

(9)  suitable  methods  of  constitutional  revision  and 
amendment,  including  the  use  of  the  convention  and  the 
initiative  and  referendum,  as  well  as  by  proposal  of  the 
General  Assembly. 

It  remains  here  to  speak  of  four  additional  changes  aris- 
ing from  our  study  of  the  Constitution,  which  we  think 
should  be  included  with  those  listed  above.    These  are: 

( 10)  the  recall  of  elected  officers; 

(11)  the  direct  primary  for  nominations  to  all  elective 
offices; 

(12)  the  initiative  and  referendum  for  ordinary  legisla- 
tion, with  certain  limits;  and 

( 13 )  modifications  of  the  Declaration  of  Rights  in  certain 
particulars,  to  bring  them  into  accord  with  present-day  stand- 
ards. 

We  favor  introducing  a  means  whereby  any  elected 
officer  may  be  recalled  from  office  before  the  expiration  of 
his  term,  if  the  citizens,  having  made  their  choice,  have 
strong  reason  to  be  disillusioned  in  it.  New  responsibilities 
make  new  safeguards  appropriate.  The  recall  proceeding 
is  set  in  motion  by  a  petition  signed  by  a  stipulated  percent- 
age of  the  voters,  and  is  settled  by  a  special  election,  either 
confirming  or  ousting  the  officer  in  question.     It  is  a  more 
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workable  mechanism  than  impeachment.  It  is  a  last-resort 
protection  to  the  people.  The  stipulated  percentage  of 
voters  required  to  start  it  should  therefore  be  sufficiently 
high  to  prevent  political  harassment  of  officers,  but  not 
impossible  of  mobilization.  A  balance  can  be  struck  between 
these  extremes,  and  we  have  included  such  a  provision  in 
our  draft. 

The  direct  primary  should  be  used  in  making  nomina- 
tions to  all  elective  offices,  federal,  state  and  local.  It  is  now 
used  partly  or  fully  in  the  overwhelming  majority  of  other 
states;  only  South  Carolina  keeps  Connecticut  company  in 
exclusive  reliance  on  caucuses  and  conventions.  These  need 
not  be  supplanted  as  pre-primary  affairs,  nor  will  party 
organization  leaders  ordinarily  experience  serious  trouble  in 
securing  the  endorsement  of  their  candidates  at  primaries. 
But  two  virtues  of  the  primary  system  commend  themselves 
to  us.  On  the  one  hand  it  brings  more  of  the  nominating 
process  out  from  behind  closed  doors  and  so  in  the  usual  case 
tends  to  increase  citizen  confidence  in  party  leaders  and 
nominees  alike.  It  requires  organization  choices  to  run  the 
gauntlet  of  rank-and-file  approval  within  the  party's  mem- 
bership before  they  get  on  the  final  ballot.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  serves  on  occasion  when  needed  as  a  check  on  behalf 
of  the  citizens  against  the  dictates  of  party  leadership  too 
narrowly  based.  We  have  therefore  included  a  provision 
calling  for  the  direct  primary. 

The  initiative  and  referendum  are  devices  for  direct 
popular  legislation.  They  enable  the  citizens  by  petition  to 
propose  laws  for  the  consideration  of  the  General  Assembly, 
and  at  general  elections  to  adopt  laws  the  General  Assembly 
has  rejected,  or  to  reject  laws  the  General  Assembly  has 
passed.     In  varying  forms  they  are  available  in  many  other 
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states.  In  some  of  these  indeed  they  are  too  freely  available 
and  have  proved  susceptible,  like  other  forms  of  legislation, 
to  the  manipulation  of  special  interests.  In  including  them 
among  our  proposals  we  have  therefore  put  special  limits  on 
their  application  to  questions  of  finance,  to  measures  desig- 
nated by  the  General  Assembly  as  necessary  to  the  public 
peace,  health  or  safety  of  the  State,  or  to  matters  not  common 
to  the  State  as  a  whole.  With  these  safeguards  against  their 
abuse,  they  are  in  turn  safeguards  against  the  undue 
influence  of  special  interests.  Where,  as  in  Connecticut,  it 
is  sometimes  possible  for  representatives  of  less  than  10 
percent  of  the  population  to  control  State  action,  there  is  a 
place  for  such  safeguards. 

The  modifications  of  language  in  the  Declaration  of 
Rights  extend  the  freedoms  of  speech,  press  and  assembly 
now  accorded  to  citizens  to  include  all  persons,  and  prohibit 
double  jeopardy  for  the  same  offense.  These  are  in  line 
with  long-standing  federal  constitutional  requirements.  New 
language  would  prohibit  the  abuse  of  persons  under  arrest  or 
in  the  custody  of  penal  institutions,  and  would  prohibit 
discrimination  or  segregation  in  civil  rights  or  employment 
on  account  of  race,  color,  creed  or  ancestry;  the  latter  is 
already  covered  by  statute.  We  think  these  are  wholesome 
improvements. 


What  To  Keep 

In  proposing  this  baker's  dozen  of  changes  in  a  revised 
Constitution  we  have  not  aimed  to  write  a  model  state 
constitution;  in  that  enterprise  there  is  no  stopping  this  side 
of  Utopia.     We  have  recommended  therefore  no  changes 
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merely  for  the  sake  of  change,  or  for  the  sake  of  theoretical 
or  literary  improvements.  We  have  tried  to  hold  to  the 
standard  of  urging  changes  only  on  demonstrable  practical 
grounds  related  to  our  mission.  More  broadly,  we  have 
aimed  to  keep  all  the  foundations  and  superstructure  exist- 
ing that  are  serviceable  for  building  a  better  government  for 
Connecticut,  and  to  aid  in  fashioning  such  additions  as  are 
necessary  to  bring  better  management,  with  resulting  econ- 
omy and  efficiency,  into  the  State  service. 


This  is  the  LAST  Chapter  of  the 
Report  of  COMMISSION  ON  STATE 
GOVERNMENT     ORGANIZATION 


CHAPTER  XL 
Ten  Acts  to  Accomplish  the  Program 


In  this  chapter  we  publish  the  ten  bills  and  the  revised 
Constitution  we  have  prepared  to  carry  out  the  steps  we 
think  needed  to  bring  about  better  and  more  efficient  govern- 
ment in  Connecticut.  Since  legal  documents  are  seldom 
self-explanatory,  a  few  words  are  proper  here  to  set  them 
in  perspective  and  explain  their  general  nature. 

What  we  have  given  in  this  report  is  a  basic  plan,  with 
the  reasons  that  led  us  to  urge  it.  It  is  only  a  plan,  and  it  is 
a  general  outside  view,  like  an  architect's  sketch.  So  much 
is  a  necessary  first  stage.  Two  further  stages,  still  ahead, 
are  equally  necessary  to  make  the  plan  a  working  reality. 

The  second  stage  has  two  phases— on  the  one  hand  to 
secure  adequate  legal  authority  to  proceed,  and  on  the  other 
to  collect  the  detailed  information  and  prepare  the  specific 
measures  which  are  needed  to  proceed  with  the  third  stage 
of  actual  installation.  We  have  come  to  appreciate  the 
immense  amount  of  detailed  study  and  analysis  involved  in 
this  development  of  working  drawings  and  detailed  specifica- 
tions. 

Our  first  stage  study  has  of  necessity  been  confined  in 
the  main  to  top-level  departmental  and  agency  organization. 
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The  second  stage  moves  into  the  lower  levels  of  internal 
organization  a^dlnethods  and  objectives  of  work.  This  is  a 
job  many  times  the  magnitude  oi  ours  in  terms  of  the  labor 
involved;  and  we  have  thought  our  own  was  sufficiently 
laborious.  But  all  this  is  preliminary  to  intelligent  action  at 
the  third  stage,  the  installation,  with  all  its  attendant  prob- 
lems of  human  adjustment  to  change. 

Stage  two  begins  with  legislation.  Legislation  is  needed 
to  accomplish  several  major  steps.  As  to  the  legislative  and 
judicial  branches,  it  is  needed  to  submit  the  revised  Constitu- 
tion to  the  voters  (see  Act  No.  6  below,  and  the  constitu- 
tional text  set  out  there).  Legislation  is  needed,  as  to  the 
whole  of  State  government,  to  regroup  existing  legal  duties 
(see  Act  No.  1).  It  is  needed  as  to  the  executive  branch,  to 
enable  future  reorganization  plans  to  be  adopted  as  chang- 
ing needs  dictate,  after  the  proposals  we  now  contemplate 
have  taken  place  (see  Act  No.  3).  It  is  needed  to  establish 
the  administrative  adjudication  boards  we  propose  for  each 
executive  department  (see  Act  No.  5),  and  to  define  and 
limit  their  procedures  (see  Act  No.  4).  It  is  needed  to  fix 
the  compensation  of  the  Governor  and  Lieutenant-Governor 
(Act  No.  7)  and  to  authorize  the  methods  of  appointment, 
tenure  and  salaries  of  the  commissioners,  board  members 
and  executive  directors,  (Act  No.  8)  and  of  their  principal 
subordinates  (Act  No.  9),  as  we  have  recommended.  It  is 
needed  to  consolidate  special  funds  into  the  general  fund 
(Act  No.  10).  More  detailed  statements  will  be  found 
below  in  connection  with  each  Act. 

Legislation  is  needed,  finally,  to  set  in  motion  promptly 
the  preparations  for  the  third  stage,— the  real  test  of  any 
program— its  installation.  For  that  purpose— and  to  give 
continuing  direction  and  impetus  to  the  work— we  recom- 
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mend  the  establishment  of  a  temporary  commission  charged 
solely  with  that  responsibility.  We  regard  our  own  re- 
sponsibility as  discharged  with  the  submission  of  this  report. 
We  therefore  recommend  our  commission  be  terminated 
now,  in  advance  of  the  end  of  our  statutory  life,  and  that  a 
new  commission  be  constituted  with  a  new  mandate  to  pro- 
ceed with  our  recommendations  which  have  met  with  your 
approval.  Act  No.  2,  below  is  drafted  to  that  end.  We 
anticipate  that  the  new  Commission,  given  adequate  support, 
may  be  able  to  accomplish  its  set  tasks  by  the  early  part  of 
1951.  But  the  transition  to  a  new  and  smoothly  working 
operation  cannot  be  made  overnight.  We  think  there  is  a 
place,  therefore,  after  the  expiration  of  its  statutory  life,  for 
the  continuance  of  the  new  commission  as  a  Citizens  Ad- 
visory Council  to  give  friendly  advice  and  counsel  in  the 
future  development  of  the  plans  we  present  herewith,  and 
of  those  that  may  be  expected  in  another  year. 
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Act  No.  1  is  the  keystone  of  the  organization  plan.  It 
places  the  202  existing  governmental  functions  into  20 
manageable  departments. 

Our  Chapters  on  Financial  Management  (II),  Personnel 
Management  (III),  Management  in  the  Executive  Branch 
(IV),  Boards  and  Commissions  (V),  Strengthening  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  (VIII)  and  Strengthening  the  Courts  (IX)  — 
all  point  to  the  requirement  of  these  consolidations. 

Act  No.  1  is  die  necessary  architectural  basis  for  stage 
two.  Until  the  basic  arrangement  of  existing  governmental 
functions  has  been  agreed  upon,  there  cannot  be  an  intelli- 
gent detailing  of  plans  and  specifications  for  the  consolidated 
agencies. 
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Act  No.  1. 

AN  ACT  TO  PROVIDE  FOR  THE  ORGANIZATION  OF 
THE  STATE  GOVERNMENT. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  in 
General  Assembly  convened: 

Section  1.  (a)  The  Commission  on  State  Government  Or- 
ganization, pursuant  to  Special  Act  No.  28,  1949  Session,  has 
studied  all  the  functions  of  the  State  government  to  determine 
the  organization  of  departments  of  the  State  Government 
necessary  to  accomplish  the  following  purposes : 

1.  reduction  of  expenditures  and  promotion  of  economy 
to  the  fullest  extent  consistent  with  the  efficient  operation 
of  the  State  Government; 

2.  increase  in  the  efficiency  of  the  State  Government  in 
furnishing  present  State  services; 

3.  elimination  of  overlapping  and  the  duplication  of 
effort. 

(b)  The  public  interest  requires  the  accomplishment  of  the 
purposes  specified  in  subsection  (a)  of  this  Section; 

( c )  These  purposes  shall  be  accomplished  by 

1.  grouping,  coordinating,  and  consolidating  depart- 
ments and  functions  of  the  State  Government  in  accord- 
ance with  their  major  purposes; 

2.  reducing  the  number  of  departments  by  grouping 
those  having  similar  functions  in  single  departments  under 
a  single  commissioner,  by  transferring  such  departments 
and  such  functions  of  departments  as  are  necessary  for  the 
most  economical  operation  of  the  State  Government,  and 
creating  such  new  departments  as  are  necessary  for  the 
most  economical  and  efficient  operation  of  the  State 
Government. 
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(a)  There  are  hereby  created  and  established  the 
departments  and  offices  of  the  State  Government: 

executive  office  of  the  governor; 

office  of  personnel  services; 

office  of  general  services; 

office  of  public  works  services; 

finance  department; 

labor  department; 

commerce  department; 

agriculture  and  natural  resources  department; 

highway  department; 

state  police  department; 

motor  vehicles  and  aeronautics  department; 

military  department; 

education  department; 

health  department; 

welfare  department; 

mental  health  department; 

corrections  department; 

housing  authority; 

judicial  department; 

legislative  department; 


Sec.  2. 
following 

(i 

(2 
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(4 
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(b)  All  existing  departments,  and  functions  thereof,  of  the 
State  Government  are  hereby  grouped,  transferred  and  co- 
ordinated into  the  departments  created  by  this  Act  and  as 
hereinafter  specified  in  this  Act; 

(c)  The  departments  are  hereby  vested  respectively  with 
such  functions  as  are  set  forth  in  this  Act  and  are  charged  with 
the  administration  and  execution  of  such  laws  as  have  been  or 
may  be  enacted  relative  to  the  existing  departments  and 
functions  thereof  transferred  by  this  Act; 

(d)  The  commissioner  or  other  executive  head  of  each  de- 
partment created  by  this  Act  shall  have  charge  and  general 
supervision  of  the  department  and  shall  exercise  such  powers 
and  functions  and  perform  such  duties  and  functions  as  are 
vested  in  or  transferred  to  such  department  by  this  Act.  The 
commissioner  or  other  executive  head  of  each  department  is 
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empowered  in  accordance  with  law  to  prescribe  rules  and  reg- 
ulations for  the  government  of  his  department,  the  conduct  of 
its  employees,  the  distribution  and  performance  of  its  business 
and  the  custody,  use  and  preservation  of  the  records,  books, 
papers,  documents  and  property  pertaining  thereto; 

(e)  The  officers,  assistants  and  other  employees  of  the  de- 
partments created  by  this  Act  shall  be  under  the  immediate 
supervision,  direction  and  control  of  the  heads  of  the  respective 
departments  and  shall  perform  such  duties  as  shall  be  pre- 
scribed. 

Sec.  3.  The  following  functions  are  hereby  transferred  to 
and  shall  be  exercised  by  the  Executive  Office  of  the  Governor 
under  the  direction  of  the  Governor: 

(a)  The  functions  of  the  Governor,  including  the  initiation, 
coordination  and  review  of  policies  and  programs,  and  the 
maintenance  of  proper  State-federal,  State-local,  and  inter- 
state relations. 

( b )  Those  functions  of  the  Department  of  Finance  and  Con- 
trol, exercised  by  the  Commissioner  and  by  the  Budget  Di- 
rector relating  to  budget  formulation,  fiscal  research,  manage- 
ment controls,  statistical  standards,  and  administrative  proce- 
dures. 

( c )  The  functions  of  the  following  agencies : 

1.  The  Attorney  General; 

2.  The  personal  staff  of  the  Governor; 

3.  Governor's  Committee  on  Intergovernmental  Coop- 
eration; and 

4.  Governor's  Fact-Finding  Commission  on  Education. 

(d)  The  Lieutenant-Governor. 

Sec.  4.  The  following  functions  are  hereby  transferred  to 
and  shall  be  exercised  by  the  Office  of  Personnel  Services  under 
the  direction  of  a  Personnel  Services  Commissioner: 

(a)  Those  functions  of  the  Department  of  Finance  and  Con- 
trol exercised  by  the  Commissioner  and  by  the  Personnel  De- 
partment relating  to  personnel  management,  including  recruit- 
ment of  State  employees,  classification,  wage  administration, 
employee  training,  establishment  and  enforcement  of  perform- 
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ance  standards  and  maintenance  of  proper  employee  relations, 
(b)  The  functions  of  the  following  agencies: 

1.  Personnel  Board; 

2.  Personnel  Appeal  Board;  and 

3.  Advisory  Personnel  Committee. 

Sec.  5.  The  following  functions  are  hereby  transferred  to 
and  shall  be  exercised  by  the  Office  of  General  Services  under 
the  direction  of  a  General  Services  Commissioner: 

(a)  Those  functions  of  the  Department  of  Finance  and  Con- 
trol exercised  by  the  Commissioner,  Supervisor  of  Purchases 
and  the  Standardization  Committee  relating  to  purchasing  and 
publications; 

( b )  Those  functions  of  the  Comptroller  relating  to  the  pur- 
chasing of  equipment,  printing,  insurance  and  communica- 
tions services,  and  the  management  of  State  grounds  and  build- 
ings; 

(c)  Those  functions  of  the  Secretary  of  State  relating  to 
elections,  publications,  records  management  and  corporations, 
except  corporate  escheat  responsibilities; 

(of)  Those  functions  of  the  State  Library  Committee  relat- 
ing to  grounds  and  building  management; 

(e)  Those  functions  of  the  State  Library  relating  to  photo- 
stating and  photo-offsetting; 

(f )  The  functions  of  the  following  agencies: 

1.  Commissioners  for  Connecticut;  and 

2.  Office  of  the  State  Editor. 

Sec  6.  The  following  functions  are  hereby  transferred  to 
and  shall  be  exercised  by  the  Office  of  Public  Works  Services 
under  the  direction  of  a  Public  Works  Services  Commissioner: 

( a )  Those  functions  of  the  Comptroller  exercised  by  the  real 
assets  division  including  the  preparation  of  preliminary  plans, 
the  estimate  of  costs,  the  development  of  designs  and  specifi- 
cations, the  award  of  contracts,  and  supervision  and  inspection 
of  construction. 

(b)  Those  functions  of  the  humane  and  welfare  institutions 
building  program  commission  relating  to  design,  specifications, 
and  the  award  of  contracts. 
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(c)  The  functions  of  the  following  agencies: 

1.  Real  Assets  Advisory  Committee; 

2.  Architectural  Examining  Board; 

3.  Commission  on  Fine  Arts;  and 

4.  Commission  on  Building  to  House  the  Rex  Brasher 
Paintings. 

Sec.  7.  The  following  functions  are  hereby  transferred  to 
and  shall  be  exercised  by  the  Finance  Department  under  the 
direction  of  a  Finance  Commissioner: 

( a )  Those  functions  of  the  Department  of  Finance  and  Con- 
trol, now  exercised  by  the  Commissioner  and  the  Budget  Di- 
rector relating  to  budget  controls; 

( b )  Those  functions  of  the  Finance  Advisory  Committee  re- 
lating to  budget  controls; 

( c )  Those  functions  of  the  Comptroller  relating  to  account- 
ing and  pre-audit  of  disbursements; 

(d)  Those  functions  of  the  Auditors  of  Public  Accounts  re- 
lating to  pre-audit  of  disbursements; 

(e)  Those  functions  of  the  Secretary  of  State  relating  to 
corporate  escheat; 

(f)  Those  functions  of  the  Soldiers,  Sailors  and  Marines 
Fund  relating  to  administration  of  the  fund; 

(g)  Those  functions  of  the  State  Athletic  Commissioner  re- 
lating to  taxation; 

(h)  Those  functions  of  the  Commissioner  of  Motor  Vehicles 
relating  to  taxation; 

(i)  The  functions  of  the  following  agencies: 

1.  Investment  Committee; 

2.  Tax  Commissioner; 

3.  Treasurer; 

4.  Veterans  Bonus  Commission; 

5.  Teachers  Retirement  Board; 

6.  Teachers  Retirement  Association; 

7.  Retirement  Commissioners; 

8.  Hospital  Cost  Commission; 

9.  Bradley  Field  Bond  Commission; 

10.  University  of  Connecticut  Bond  Commission; 
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11.  State  Teachers  College  Bond  Commission;  and 

12.  Board  of  Accountancy. 

Sec.  8.  The  following  functions  are  hereby  transferred  to 
and  shall  be  exercised  by  the  Labor  Department  under  the 
direction  of  a  Labor  Commissioner: 

( a )  The  functions  of  the  following  agencies : 

1.  Commissioner  of  Labor  and  Factory  Inspection; 

2.  Connecticut  State  Board  of  Labor  Relations; 

3.  Connecticut  State  Board  of  Mediation  and  Arbitra- 
tion; 

4.  Unemployment  Compensation  Commissioners; 

5.  Advisory  Council  for  the  Unemployment  Compensa- 
tion Act; 

6.  Workmen's  Compensation  Commissioners; 

7.  Labor-Hour  Wage  Board— State  Building  Construc- 
tion; 

8.  Labor-Hour  Wage  Board— State  Road  and  Bridge 
Work; 

9.  Inter-Racial  Commission; 

10.  Hearing  Examiners— Fair  Employment  Practices  Act; 

11.  Committee  on  Compensation  for  Injuries  to  Inmates 
of  State  Institutions. 

(b)  Those  functions  of  the  Department  of  Farms  and  Mar- 
kets relating  to  child  labor  in  agriculture. 

(c)  Those  functions  of  the  Department  of  Motor  Vehicles 
relating  to  the  hours  of  labor  of  bus  drivers. 

Sec.  9.  The  following  functions  are  hereby  transferred  to 
and  shall  be  exercised  by  the  Commerce  Department  under 
the  direction  of  a  Commerce  Commissioner: 

(a)  The  functions  of  the  Connecticut  Development  Com- 
mission, including  the  provision  of  technical  services  to  indus- 
try, the  promotion  of  industry,  trade,  and  recreation,  and  the 
provision  of  community  planning  services  and  of  a  State-wide 
physical  plan. 

(b)  The  functions  of  the  following  agencies: 
1.  Public  Utilities  Commission; 
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2.  Bank  Commissioner; 

3.  Banking  Commission; 

4.  Advisory  Council  on  Banking; 

5.  Insurance  Commissioner; 

6.  Savings  Bank  Life  Insurance  Fund  Trustees; 

7.  Savings  Banks'  Railroad  Investment  Committee;  and 

8.  Liquor  Control  Commission. 

Sec.  10.  The  following  functions  are  hereby  transferred  to 
and  shall  be  exercised  by  the  Agriculture  and  Natural  Resources 
Department  under  the  direction  of  an  Agriculture  and  Natural 
Resources  Commissioner; 

(a)  The  functions  of  the  Commissioner  of  Farms  and  Mar- 
kets except  for  those  functions  dealing  with  child  labor  in 
agriculture. 

(b)  Those  functions  of  the  Water  Commission  dealing  with 
State  and  interstate  water  resources  planning. 

(c)  The  functions  of  the  following  agencies: 

1.  Milk  Administrator; 

2.  Connecticut  Wholesale  Milk  Producers  Council; 

3.  Milk  Regulation  Board; 

4.  Connecticut  Regional  Marketing  Authority; 

5.  State  Board  of  Veterinary  Registration  and  Examina- 
tion; 

6.  State  Board  of  Fisheries  and  Game; 

7.  Atlantic  States  Marine  Fisheries  Commission; 

8.  Shell  Fish  Commissioners; 

9.  Shell  Fish  Board  of  Tax  Review; 

10.  Park  and  Forest  Commission; 

11.  Commission  on  Forests  and  Wildlife; 

12.  Flood  Control  and  Water  Policy  Commission; 

13.  Board  for  Supervision  of  Dams,  Dikes,  Reservoirs, 
etc.; 

14.  Interstate  Sanitation  Commission; 

15.  New   England   Interstate  Water  Pollution   Control 
Commission; 

16.  Soil  Conservation  Advisory  Committee; 

17.  Geological  and  Natural  History  Survey  Commission; 
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18.  Henry  Whitfield  House  Trustees; 

19.  Israel  Putnam  Memorial  Camp  Commission; 

20.  Fort  Griswold  and  Groton  Monument  Commission; 

21.  Commission  on  the  Return  of  Fisher's  Island; 

22.  Committee  to  Study  Historical  Routes; 

23.  Committee  to  Study  Shore  Line  Erosion; 

24.  Committee  to  Select  a  Site  and  Design  for  Statue  of 
Major  Clarence  H.  Edwards; 

25.  State  Board  of  Registration  for  Professional  Engineers 
and  Land  Surveyors; 

26.  Tree  Protection  Examining  Board;  and 

27.  Committee  to  Study  Statutes  Relating  to  Dogs. 

(d)  The  functions  exercised  by  the  State  under 

1.  Northeastern  Interstate  Forest  Fire  Protection  Com- 
pact; 

2.  Connecticut  River  Valley  Flood  Control  Compact. 

Sec.  11.  The  following  functions  are  hereby  transferred  to 
and  shall  be  exercised  by  the  Highway  Department  under  the 
direction  of  a  Highway  Commissioner: 

(a)  The  functions  of  the  following  agencies: 

1.  Highway  Commissioner; 

2.  Highway  Safety  Commission; 

3.  Merritt  Parkway  Commission; 

4.  Hartford  Bridge  Commission; 

5.  Groton-New  London  Bridge  Commission; 

6.  Old  Lyme-Old  Saybrook  Bridge  Commission; 

7.  Commissioners  of  Steamship  Terminals; 

8.  Harbor  Masters;  and 

9.  New  Haven  Harbor  Commission. 

Sec.  12.  The  following  functions  are  hereby  transferred  to 
and  shall  be  exercised  by  the  State  Police  Department  under 
the  direction  of  a  State  Police  Commissioner: 

(a)  The  functions  of  the  following  agencies: 

1.  State  Police  Department; 

2.  State  Fire  Marshal;  and 

3.  Governor's  Committee  on  Fire  Prevention  and  Con- 
trol. 
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(b)  The  State's  functions  relating  to: 

1.  State  Police  Association;  and 

2.  State  Firemen's  Association. 

(c)  Those  functions  of  the  State  Athletic  Commissioner 
dealing  with  permits  for  exhibitions  and  bouts,  control  of  ath- 
letic contests,  and  enforcement  of  laws  concerning  athletic  con- 
tests. 

Sec.  13.  The  following  functions  are  hereby  transferred  to 
and  shall  be  exercised  by  the  Motor  Vehicles  and  Aeronautics 
Department  under  the  direction  of  a  Motor  Vehicles  and  Aero- 
nautics Commissioner: 

( a )  Those  functions  of  the  Commissioner  of  Motor  Vehicles 
dealing  with  licensing  and  inspection  of  motor  vehicles  and 
motor  vehicle  operators. 

( b )  The  functions  of  the  following  agencies : 

1.  State  Traffic  Commission; 

2.  Aeronautics  Commission;  and 

3.  Aeronautics  Department. 

Sec.  14.  The  following  functions  are  hereby  transferred  to 
and  shall  be  exercised  by  the  Military  Department  under  the 
direction  of  a  Chief  of  Staff: 

( a )  The  functions  of  the  following  agencies : 

1.  National  Guard; 

2.  State  Guard; 

3.  Naval  Militia; 

4.  Governor's  Military  Staff;  and 

5.  Military  Council. 

( b )  The  State's  functions  relating  to : 

1.  Governor's  Horse  Guard;  and 

2.  Governor's  Foot  Guard. 

Sec.  15.  The  following  functions  are  hereby  transferred  to 
and  shall  be  exercised  by  the  Education  Department  under 
the  direction  of  an  Education  Commissioner: 

( a )  The  functions  of  the  following  agencies : 
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1.  State  Board  of  Education; 

2.  University  of  Connecticut; 

3.  State  Teachers  Colleges; 

4.  State  Vocational  Schools; 

5.  Public  School  Building  Commission; 

6.  New  Haven  Agricultural  Experiment  Station; 

7.  Storrs  Agricultural  Experiment  Station; 

8.  Mystic  Oral  School; 

9.  Board  of  Education  for  the  Blind; 

10.  Southbury  Training  School;  and 

11.  Mansfield  Training  School. 

(b)  All  of  the  functions  of  the  State  Library  except  those 
relating  to  Supreme  Court  law  library,  photostating  and  photo- 
offsetting. 

Sec.  16.     The  following  functions  are  hereby  transferred  t' 
and  shall  be  exercised  by  the  Health  Department  under  the 
direction  of  a  Health  Commissioner; 

(a)  The  functions  of  the  Department  of  Health  except  those 
dealing  with  mental  hygiene. 

(b)  Those  functions  of  the  Interstate  Sanitation  Commission 
relating  to  sewage  disposal. 

(c)  Those  functions  of  the  Commission  on  Care  of  the 
Chronically  111,  Aged  and  Infirm  relating  to  chronic  illness. 

(d)  Those  functions  of  the  Veterans  Home  and  Hospital 
Commission  relating  to  the  veterans  hospital. 

(e)  Those  functions  of  the  Water  Commission  relating  to 
sewage  treatment  and  disposal. 

(f )  Those  functions  of  the  State  Athletic  Commission  relat- 
ing to  the  physical  fitness  of  contestants. 

(g)  Those  functions  of  the  Department  of  Welfare  relating 
to  medical  assistance. 

(h)  The  functions  of  the  following  agencies: 

1.  Public  Health  Council; 

2.  State  Chemists; 

3.  Tuberculosis  Commission; 

4.  Tuberculosis  Commission— Surgical  Unit; 

5.  Uncas-on-Thames  Sanatorium; 
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6.  Seaside  Sanitorium; 

7.  Under  cliff  Sanitorium; 

8.  Cedarcrest  Sanitorium; 

9.  Laurel  Heights  Sanitorium; 

10.  Board  of  Mosquito  Control; 

11.  Connecticut  State  "Advisory  Council;" 

12.  "Advisory  Board"  for  Health  Services  for  Children; 

13.  Commissioner  of  Food  and  Drugs; 

14.  Connecticut  Medical  Examining  Board; 

15.  Board  of  Healing  Arts; 

16.  Connecticut  Homeopathic  Medical  Examining 
Board; 

17.  Connecticut  Osteopathic  Examining  Board; 

18.  State  Board  of  Natureopathic  Examiners; 

19.  State  Board  of  Chiropractic  Examiners; 

20.  State  Board  of  Examiners  of  Physiotherapy  Techni- 
cians; 

21.  Connecticut  Board  of  Examiners  of  Midwives; 

22.  Connecticut  State  Board  of  Examiners  for  Nursing; 

23.  Connecticut  State  Board  of  Examiners  in  Chiropody; 

24.  Connecticut  State  Board  of  Examiners  in  Optometry; 

25.  Commission  of  Opticians; 

26.  Board  of  Examiners  of  Barbers; 

27.  Dental  Commissioners; 

28.  Connecticut  Board  of  Examiners  of  Embalmers;  and 

29.  Commission  of  Pharmacy. 

Sec.  17.  The  following  functions  are  hereby  transferred  to 
and  shall  be  exercised  by  the  Welfare  Department  under  the 
direction  of  a  Welfare  Commissioner: 

(a)  The  functions  presently  exercised  by  the  Commissioner 
of  Welfare. 

(b)  Those  functions  of  the  Commission  on  Care  of  the 
Chronically  111,  Aged  and  Infirm  relating  to  domiciliary  care 
and  related  services. 

(c)  Those  functions  of  the  Veterans  Home  and  Hospital 
Commission  relating  to  domiciliary  care  and  related  services. 

(d)  The  functions  of  the  Soldiers,  Sailors  and  Marines  Fund 
relating  to  welfare  except  administration  of  the  fund. 
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(e)  The  functions  of  the  following  agencies: 

(1)  Public  Welfare  Council; 

(2)  Commission  on  Displaced  Persons; 

(3)  Juvenile  Welfare  Committee;  and 

(4)  Joint  Committee  of  State  Training  Schools 

Mansfield-Southbury  Social  Service  Division. 

(f )  The  State's  functions  relating  to: 

( 1 )  United  Spanish  War  Veterans;  and 

(2)  House  of  Good  Shepherd. 

Sec.  18.  The  following  functions  are  hereby  transferred  to 
and  shall  be  exercised  by  the  Mental  Health  Department  under 
the  direction  of  a  Mental  Health  Commissioner: 

(a)  Those  functions  of  the  Department  of  Health  dealing 
with  mental  hygiene. 

(b)  The  functions  of  the  following  agencies: 

( 1 )  Connecticut  State  Hospital; 

(2)  Fairfield  State  Hospital; 

(3)  Norwich  State  Hospital; 

(4)  Joint  Committee  of  State  Mental  Hospitals; 

(5)  Advisory  Mental  Health  Committee; 

(6)  Commission  on  Alcoholism; 

(7)  Board  to  Prevent  Inadvisable  Procreation; 

(8)  Board  of  Examiners  of  Psychologists;  and 

(9)  Connecticut  Child  Study  and  Treatment  Home. 

Sec.  19.  The  following  functions  are  hereby  transferred  to 
and  shall  be  exercised  by  the  Corrections  Department  under 
the  direction  of  a  Corrections  Commissioner: 

(a)  The  functions  now  exercised  by  the  following  agencies: 


(i 

(2 
(3 
(4 
(5 
(6 
(7 


Connecticut  State  Prison; 
Connecticut  Reformatory; 
State  Farm  for  Women; 
Long  Lane  School; 
Connecticut  School  for  Boys; 
Board  of  Parole; 
Board  of  Pardons;  and 
Commission  on  Forfeited  Rights. 
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( b )  The  State's  functions  relating  to : 

( 1 )  Connecticut  Prison  Association; 

(2)  Interstate  Compact  for  Parolees  and  Probationer 
Supervision;  and 

(3)  Sheriffs  and  County  Jails. 

Sec.  20.  The  following  functions  are  hereby  transferred  to 
and  shall  be  exercised  by  the  Housing  Authority  under  the 
direction  of  a  Housing  Commissioner: 

( a )  The  functions  now  exercised  by  the  following  agencies : 

( 1 )  Connecticut  State  Housing  Authority;  and 

(2)  Housing  "Committee." 

Sec.  21.  The  following  functions  are  hereby  transferred  to 
and  shall  be  exercised  by  the  Judicial  Department: 

(a)  (1)  Courts  of  Common  Pleas; 

(2)  Juvenile  Courts; 

(3)  Traffic  Court  District  of  Danbury; 

(4)  Judicial  Council; 

(5)  State  Referees; 

(6)  Assembly  of  Judges; 

(7)  Connecticut  Probate  Assembly;  and 

(8)  Those  functions  of  the  State  Library  Committee 
pertaining  to  the  Supreme  Court  Law  Library. 

(b)  The  Supreme  Court  of  Errors  and  the  Superior  Court 
shall  be  included  in  the  Judicial  Department. 

Sec.  22.  The  following  functions  are  hereby  transferred  to 
and  shall  be  exercised  by  the  Legislative  Department: 

( a )    ( 1 )   Legislative  Council; 

(2)  Auditors  of  Public  Accounts,  except  for  their  pre- 
audit  functions; 

(3)  Legislative  Research  Department; 

(4)  Commission  on  Uniform  Legislation; 

(5)  Commission  on  Intergovernmental  Cooperation; 

(6)  Senate  and  House  Committees  on  Intergovern- 
mental Cooperation; 
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(7)  Commission  to  Revise  the  General  Statutes;  and 

(8)  Commission  on  State  Government  Organization. 

(b)  The  General  Assembly  shall  be  included  in  the  Legis- 
lative Department. 

Sec.  23;  No  transfer  and  consolidation  of  existing  depart- 
ments shall  have  the  effect  of: 

(a)  Continuing  any  department  or  function  beyond  the 
period  authorized  by  law  for  its  existence  or  exercise,  or  beyond 
the  time  when  it  would  have  terminated  if  this  Act  had  not 
been  approved,  or  beyond  the  time  when  the  department  in 
which  a  function  was  vested  before  this  Act  would  have  termin- 
ated if  this  Act  had  not  been  approved; 

(b)  Increasing  the  term  of  any  office  beyond  that  provided 
by  law  for  such  office. 

Sec.  24.  As  used  in  this  Act,  the  term  "department"  shall 
mean  any  department,  agency,  bureau,  commission,  corpora- 
tion owned  by  the  State,  board,  division,  service,  office,  author- 
ity, administration  or  other  establishment  in  the  executive, 
legislative  and  judicial  departments  of  the  government. 

Sec.  25.  Any  regulation  or  order  made,  and  any  license  or 
permit  issued,  by  any  department  under  the  authority  of  any 
act  superseded  by  this  act  shall  not  be  affected  by  the  passage 
of  this  act. 

Sec.  26.  All  sections  of  the  general  statutes  or  parts  thereof 
and  all  special  acts  inconsistent  with  this  act  are  hereby 
repealed. 

Sec.  27.     This  act  shall  take  effect  January  3,  1951. 
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Act  No.  2  is  the  foundation  of  stage  two— the  detailing  of 
plans  and  specifications  under  which  the  new  departments 
will  be  built. 

We  have  emphasized  that  our  report  has  covered  top- 
level  organization.  The  second  stage  of  detailed  specifica- 
tions of  internal  organization  of  the  new  departments  is 
complex  and  laborious. 

The  proposed  new  temporary  commission  will  require 
the  full  participation  of  all  State  employees  in  the  realization 
of  its  objectives.  In  our  first  chapter  we  stated: "Savings 
can  be  attained  on  a  significant  scale  only  by  effective  cen- 
tral management.  Given  that,  they  can  be  secured,  we  are 
confident,  without  jeopardizing  the  employment  security  of 
any  competent  State  employee  or  the  morale  of  the  State 
service." 

Our  estimate  of  $500,000  required  to  complete  depart- 
mental specifications  is,  perhaps,  best  in  focus  stated  as  one- 
fifth  of  one  per  cent  ( 1/5  of  1  % )  of  this  biennium's  appro- 
priations. We  firmly  believe  that  the  resultant  improve- 
ments will  far  outweigh  this  expenditure  and  the  savings 
extend  far  beyond  1951. 

We  come  to  the  conclusion  that  a  minimum  savings  goal 
would  be  this  amount  monthly  after  the  organization  has 
been  fully  installed. 
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Act  No.  2. 

AN  ACT  TO  PROVIDE  FOR  THE  ORGANIZATION 

AND  OPERATION  OF  THE  DEPARTMENTS 

OF  THE  STATE  GOVERNMENT. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  in 
General  Assembly  convened: 

Section  1.  There  is  created  a  Temporary  Commission  on 
State  Government  Organization  and  Operation. 

Sec.  2.  The  Commission  shall  consist  of  five  (5)  persons,  at 
least  three  (3)  of  whom  shall  be  residents  of  the  state,  nomi- 
nated and,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  senate,  appointed 
by  the  governor  to  hold  office  until  July  1, 1951.  The  members 
of  said  commission  shall  receive  no  compensation,  but  shall  be 
allowed  all  necessary  traveling  and  other  expenses.  Said  com- 
mission may,  at  its  discretion,  fix  the  compensation  of  such 
clerks,  experts  and  other  assistants  as  it  may,  from  time  to  time, 
require  and  appoint.  All  expenses  of  said  commission  shall  be 
certified  by  the  chairman  and  paid  by  the  comptroller  in  the 
regular  manner. 

Sec.  3.  The  Commission  shall  study  the  reports  and  reor- 
ganization plans  submitted  by  the  Commission  on  State 
Government  Organization,  and  Act  No.  1,  and  shall  investigate 
and  determine  the  most  efficient  and  economical  methods 
for  putting  said  Act  into  operation.  For  the  purpose  of 
carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  the  commission  may 
hold  hearings,  by  majority  vote  and  under  signature  of  the 
chairman,  issue  subpoenas  in  the  usual  form,  requiring  the 
appearance  before  it,  for  examination  under  oath,  of  any 
department  head,  State  employee  or  other  person  receiving 
salary  or  wages  from  the  State  or  serving  upon  any  State 
agency,  whether  gratuitously  or  otherwise,  and  by  such  process 
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and  in  the  same  manner,  may  compel  the  production  of  the 
feooks,  papers  and  other  documents  of  any  department  or 
;igency  of  the  State,  so  far  as  the  same  shall  be  pertinent  to  the 
purposes  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  4.  (a)  The  Commission  shall  submit  to  the  members 
of  the  General  Assembly  and  the  governor  a  specific  and  sepa- 
rate proposal  for  the  organization  and  operation  of  each  de- 
partment established  pursuant  to  Act  No.  1.  Each  proposal 
(1)  shall  be  supported  by,  but  not  be  limited  to  analyses  of 
existing  organization,  administration,  and  procedure,  and  set 
forth  the  substance  of  the  proposed  organization;  (2)  shall  in- 
clude drafts  of  legislation  necessary  or  proper  to  carry  out  its 
provisions;  (3)  shall  also  make  provision  for  the  transfer  of  the 
records,  property  and  personnel  affected  by  any  transfer,  con- 
solidation, coordination,  or  abolition  of  any  agency;  (4) 
shall  provide  for  the  transfer  of  such  unexpended  appro- 
priations available  for  use  in  connection  with  the  transferred, 
consolidated,  or  coordinated  functions  or  for  the  use  of  the  de- 
partment to  which  the  transfer  is  made,  but  such  unexpended 
appropriations  so  transferred  shall  be  used  only  for  the  general 
purposes  for  which  such  appropriation  was  originally  made; 
(5)  shall  provide  for  the  winding  up  of  the  affairs  of  any 
agency  consolidated,  coordinated  or  abolished. 

(b)  The  commission  shall  complete  its  duties  and  submit 
said  proposals  on  or  before  March  1,  1951. 

Sec.  5.  ( a )  Proposals,  except  as  to  legislation  required  to  be 
enacted,  concerning  legislative  or  judicial  departments  shall 
take  effect  upon  approval  by  the  General  Assembly  and  the 
governor  on  or  after  January  3,  1951.  Proposals,  except  as  to 
legislation  required  to  be  enacted,  concerning  executive  depart- 
ments shall  take  effect  upon  approval  by  the  governor  on  or 
after  January  3,  1951. 

(b)  Any  statute  or  part  thereof  and  any  regulation,  rule, 
order,  policy,  directive,  or  permit  inconsistent  with  any 
proposal  approved  in  accordance  with  subsection  (a)  or  the 
purposes  of  such  proposal  is,  to  the  extent  necessary,  amended, 
modified,  repealed,  or  rescinded.     All  references  in  the  general 
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statutes  to  existing  agencies  transferred,  consolidated,  co- 
ordinated, or  abolished  by  such  proposal  shall  be  appropriately 
modified,  and  the  name  of  the  department,  or  bureau  thereof, 
performing  the  same  or  similar  functions  shall  be  substituted 
therefor. 

Sec.  6.  The  records,  property,  personnel  and  unexpended 
appropriations  of  the  Commission  on  State  Government 
Organization  are  hereby  transferred  to  the  Temporary  Com- 
mission on  State  Government  Organization  and  Operation. 

Sec.  7.  As  used  in  this  Act  the  term  "department"  shall 
mean  a  department  established  pursuant  to  Act  No.  1;  the  term 
"agency"  shall  mean  any  agency,  board,  commission,  division, 
service,  office,  authority,  administration  or  other  establishment 
transferred  to  a  department  established  pursuant  to  Act  No.  1. 

Sec.  8.  The  sum  of  Five  Hundred  Thousand  Dollars  ( $500,- 
000)  is  appropriated  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Act. 

Sec.  9.     Special  Act  No.  28,  1949  Session,  is  hereby  repealed. 

Sec.  10.     This  Act  shall  take  effect  upon  its  passage. 
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Act  No.  3  places  both  responsibility  and  authority  upon 
the  governor,  shared  by  the  General  Assembly,  to  prevent 
again  an  extension  of  agencies  to  the  unmanageable  propor- 
tions existing  today. 

This  Act,  adapted  to  Connecticut's  needs,  is  not  novel 
Its  counterpart  exists  both  in  the  federal  and  many  state 
governments. 

Here,  again,  a  review  of  our  chapters  will  point  up  the 
purposes  of  this  Act.  In  our  first  chapter,  we  stated  the 
principles:  "We  believe  our  State  government  should  be 
competent  .  .  .  We  believe  that  better  organization— for 
responsibility,  competence  and  economy— is  essential  to 
better  government.'' 

A  one-time  treatment  of  government  organization  analysis 
cannot  have  lasting  effect. 
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Act  No.  3. 

AN  ACT  TO  PROVIDE  FOR  THE  REORGANIZATION  OF 
EXECUTIVE  DEPARTMENTS. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  in 
General  Assembly  convened: 

Section  1.  (a)  The  governor  shall  examine  and  from  time 
to  time  re-examine  the  organization  of  all  executive  depart- 
ments of  the  State  Government,  and  shall  determine  what 
changes  therein  are  necessary  to  accomplish  any  of  the  fol- 
lowing purposes: 

1.  To  promote  the  better  execution  of  the  laws,  the  more 
effective  management  of  the  executive  branch  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  its  departments  and  functions,  and  the  expeditious 
administration  of  the  public  business; 

2.  To  reduce  expenditures  and  promote  economy  to  the 
fullest  extent  consistent  with  the  efficient  operation  of  the  State 
government; 

3.  To  increase  the  efficiency  of  the  State  government  in 
furnishing  the  present  State  service; 

4.  To  eliminate  overlapping  and  duplication  of  service 
and  effort; 

5.  To  group,  coordinate  and  consolidate  departments  and 
functions  of  the  State  government  in  accordance  with  major 
purposes; 

6.  To  reduce  the  number  of  departments  by  consolidat- 
ing those  having  similar  functions  under  a  single  head,  to 
abolish  such  departments  or  functions  thereof  as  are  not  neces- 
sary for  the  most  economical  and  efficient  operation  of  the 
State  government,  and  to  create  such  new  departments  as  are 
necessary  for  the  most  economical  and  efficient  organization  of 
the  State  government. 

(b)  The  General  Assembly  declares  that  the  public  in- 
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terests  require  the  accomplishment  of  the  purposes  specified  in 
subsection  (a),  and  that  such  purposes  may  best  be  ac- 
complished by  proceeding  under  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

Sec.  2.     Whenever  the   governor,  after  examination,  finds 
that: 

(a)  The  transfer,  consolidation  or  coordination  of  the 
whole  or  any  part  of  any  department,  or  the  whole  or  any  part 
of  the  functions  thereof,  to  or  with  the  whole  or  any  part  of 
any  other  department;  or 

(b)  The  abolition  of  all  or  any  part  of  the  functions  of 
any  department;  or 

(c)  The  consolidation  or  coordination  of  any  part  of  any 
department  or  the  functions  thereof,  with  any  other  part  of  the 
same  department  or  the  functions  thereof;  or 

( d )  The  authorization  of  any  officer  to  delegate  any  of  his 
functions;  or 

( e )  The  abolition  of  the  whole  or  any  part  of  any  depart- 
ment, which  department  or  part  does  not  have,  or  upon  the 
taking  effect  of  a  reorganization  plan  will  not  have,  any  func- 
tion; 

is  necessary  to  accomplish  one  or  more  of  the  purposes  in 
Section  1  (a),  he  shall  prepare  a  reorganization  plan  for  the 
making  of  the  reorganizations  as  to  which  he  has  made  findings, 
and  which  he  includes  in  the  plan,  and  transmit  such  plan  to 
the  General  Assembly  together  with  a  statement  with  respect 
to  each  reorganization  included  in  the  plan,  that  he  has  found 
such  reorganization  is  necessary  to  accomplish  one  or  more  of 
the  purposes  of  Section  1(a). 

Sec.  3.     Any  reorganization  plan  submitted  by  the  governor 
under  Section  2: 

(a)  may  change,  in  such  cases  as  he  deems  necessary,  the 
name  of  any  department  resulting  from  a  reorganization,  and 
the  title  of  its  head; 

( b )  shall  include,  but  not  be  limited  to,  analyses  of  organ- 
ization, administration  and  procedure,  management  audits,  and 
plans  and  schedules  for  installation  of  said  plan; 

(c)  shall  include  drafts  of  legislation  necessary  or  proper 
to  carry  out  its  provisions; 
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(d)  shall  also  make  provision  for  the  transfer  or  other 
disposition  of  the  records  and  property  and  personnel  affected 
by  any  transfer,  consolidation,  coordination  or  abolition  of 
departments  and  functions; 

(e)  shall  provide  for  the  transfer  of  such  unexpended 
appropriations  available  for  use  in  connection  with  any  func- 
tion or  department  transferred,  consolidated  or  coordinated  as 
he  deems  necessary  for  use  in  connection  with  the  transferred, 
consolidated  or  coordinated  functions,  or  for  the  use  of  the 
department  to  which  the  transfer  is  made,  but  such  unexpended 
appropriations  so  transferred  shall  be  used  only  for  the  general 
purposes  for  which  such  appropriation  was  originally  made; 

(f )  shall  provide  for  the  winding  up  of  the  affairs  of  any 
department  transferred  or  coordinated  or  abolished. 

Sec.  4.  No  reorganization  plan  shall  make  provision  for 
and  no  reorganization  under  this  Act  shall  have  the  effect  of 

(a)  continuing  any  department  or  function  beyond  the 
period  authorized  by  law  for  its  existence,  or  beyond  the  time 
when  it  would  have  terminated  if  the  reorganization  had  not 
been  approved,  or  beyond  the  time  when  the  department  in 
which  the  function  was  vested  before  the  reorganization  plan 
would  have  terminated  if  the  plan  had  not  been  approved. 

(b)  authorizing  any  department  to  exercise  any  function 
which  is  not  authorized  by  law  at  the  time  the  plan  is  trans- 
mitted to  the  General  Assembly; 

(c)  increasing  the  term  of  any  office  beyond  that  pro- 
vided by  law  for  such  office. 

(d)  increasing  the  number  of  departments  of  the  State 
government. 

Sec.  5  (a)  The  provisions  of  a  reorganization  plan  shall 
take  effect,  except  as  provided  in  subsection  (c),  upon  the 
expiration  of  the  first  period  of  thirty  days  of  continuous  ses- 
sion of  the  General  Assembly  following  the  date  upon  which 
such  plan  is  submitted  to  it,  but  only  if,  between  the  date  of 
submission  and  the  expiration  of  such  thirty-day  period,  there 
has  not  been  passed  by  an  affirmative  vote  of  a  majority  of  the 
total  membership  of  both  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
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sentatives,  a  resolution  stating  in  substance  that  the  Senate  and 
the  House  do  not  approve  said  plan; 

(b)  For  the  purposes  of  subsection  (a)  "continuous  ses- 
sion" shall  be  considered  as  broken  only  by  an  adjournment  of 
the  General  Assembly  sine  die; 

(c)  Any  provision  of  a  plan  may,  under  provisions  con- 
tained in  the  plan,  be  made  operative  at  a  time  later  than 
a  date  at  which  the  plan  would  otherwise  take  effect. 

Sec.  6.  As  used  in  this  Act,  the  term  "department"  shall 
mean  any  executive  department  or  agency,  bureau,  commission, 
corporation  owned  by  the  State,  board,  division,  service,  office, 
authority,  administration  or  other  establishment  thereof. 

Sec.  7.  Any  statute  and  any  regulation,  rule,  order,  policy, 
directive,  permit,  privilege  or  other  action  made,  prescribed, 
issued,  granted,  or  performed  in  respect  to  any  depart- 
ment or  function  transferred,  consolidated  or  coordinated  with 
other  departments  or  functions  under  the  provisions  of  this  Act 
before  the  effective  date  of  such  transfer,  consolidation,  or  co- 
ordination, shall,  except  to  the  extent  rescinded,  amended, 
repealed,  superseded,  or  made  inapplicable  by  or  under  a 
reorganization  plan  or  authority  of  law,  have  the  same  effect  as 
it  had  prior  to  the  approval  of  the  plan. 

Sec.  8.    This  Act  shall  take  effect  upon  its  passage. 
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Act  No.  4  defines  and  limits  the  procedures  under  the 
administrative  adjudication  boards  proposed  in  Chapter  IV: 
Boards  and  Commissions. 

This  Act  is  not  novel.  It  has  been  the  subject  of  long 
study  both  by  the  federal  and  other  state  governments. 
Similar  acts  have  been  enacted  by  the  federal  and  many  state 
governments. 

The  essential  points  are  the  separation  of  prosecutor- 
judge  functions  of  administrative  agencies;  the  establish- 
ment of  a  known  basis  of  administrative  regulations;  the 
individual's  opportunity  to  have  a  voice  in  making  the  rules 
under  which  a  department  operates,  and,  not  least,  the 
simplification  of  the  administrative  process  affecting  individ- 
ual rights. 

Examples  of  administrative  adjudication  functions  are 
many  among  the  present  State  agencies.  They  include  such 
varied  activities  as  the  Personnel  Appeal  Board;  State  Board 
of  Labor  Relations;  Unemployment  Compensation  Commis- 
sioners; Public  Utilities  Commission;  Commission  on  For- 
feited Rights  and  many  others. 

The  establishment  of  the  administrative  adjudication 
boards  is  provided  under  Act  No.  5. 
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Act  No.  4. 

AN  ACT  CONCERNING  ADMINISTRATIVE  PROCEDURE 
OF  EXECUTIVE  DEPARTMENTS. 


Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  in 
General  Assembly  convened: 

Section  1.  Definitions,  (a)  For  the  purpose  of  this  Act 
( 1 )  "department"  means  any  executive  department  authorized 
by  law  to  make  rules  or  to  adjudicate  contested  cases.  (2) 
"board"  means  any  administrative  adjudication  board  of  a  de- 
partment, bureau  or  division.  (3)  "final  board"  means  the 
administration  adjudication  board  of  last  resort  with  a  de- 
partment. (4)  "rule"  means  every  regulation,  order,  directive, 
standard,  or  statement  of  policy  or  interpretation  of  general 
application  and  future  effect,  including  the  amendment  or 
repeal  thereof,  adopted  by  a  department  whether  with  or  with- 
out prior  hearing,  to  implement  or  make  specific  the  law 
enforced  or  administered  by  it,  or  to  govern  its  administration 
or  procedure,  but  does  not  include  regulations  concerning  only 
the  internal  management  of  the  department.  (5)  "contested 
case"  means  a  proceeding  before  an  administrative  adjudica- 
tion board  in  which  the  legal  rights,  duties  or  privileges  of 
specific  parties  are  required  by  law  or  constitutional  right  to 
be  determined  after  hearing. 

Sec.  2.  Adoption  of  Rules.  Each  department  in  addition 
to  rule-making  authority  provided  by  law:  shall 

(a)  Adopt  rules  governing  the  formal  and  informal  pro- 
cedures prescribed  or  authorized  by  this  Act.  Such  rules  shall 
include  rules  of  practice  before  the  department  and  rules  for 
review  or  appeal  within  the  department  together  with  forms 
and  instructions. 
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(b)  Assist  interested  persons  dealing  with  it,  and  so  far 
as  deemed  practicable,  supplement  its  rules  with  descriptive 
statements  of  its  procedures. 

(c)  Prior  to  the  adoption  of  any  rule  authorized  by  law,  or 
the  amendment  or  repeal  thereof,  the  adopting  department 
shall  give  reasonable  notice  to  the  public  of  the  proposed  rule, 
or  the  amendment  or  repeal  thereof,  and  such  notice  shall  in- 
clude (1)  a  statement  of  the  time,  place  and  nature  of  the 
public  rule-making  proceedings;  (2)  reference  to  the  authority 
under  which  the  rule  is  proposed;  (3)  either  the  terms  or  sub- 
stance of  the  proposed  rule,  or  a  description  of  the  subjects  and 
issues  involved.  This  subsection  shall  not  apply  to  interpre- 
tative rules,  general  statements  of  policy,  rules  for  departmental 
procedure  or  practice,  or  in  any  situation  in  which  the  depart- 
ment for  good  cause  finds  ( and  incorporates  findings  in  a  brief 
statement  of  the  reasons  therefor  in  the  rules  issued )  that  notice 
and  public  procedure  thereon  are  impracticable,  unnecessary 
or  contrary  to  the  public  interest. 

(d)  After  notice  required  by  subsection  (c)  has  been 
given,  the  department  shall  afford  interested  persons  a  reason- 
able opportunity  to  participate  in  the  rule-making  through 
submission  of  written  data,  views,  or  arguments.  After  con- 
sideration of  all  relevant  matters  presented,  the  department 
shall  incorporate  in  any  rule  adopted  a  concise  general  state- 
ment of  its  basis  and  purpose. 

Sec.  3.  Filing  of  Rules,  (a)  Each  department  shall  file 
forthwith  in  the  office  of  the  secretary  of  state  a  certified  copy 
of  each  rule  adopted  by  it,  including  all  rules  now  in  effect. 
The  secretary  of  state  shall  keep  a  permanent  registry  of  such 
rules  open  to  public  inspection. 

(b)  Each  rule  hereafter  adopted  (including  interpretative 
rules,  general  statements  of  policy,  rules  of  departmental 
procedure  or  practice )  shall  become  effective  upon  filing  unless 
a  later  date  is  required  by  law,  or  unless  otherwise  provided  by 
the  department  upon  good  cause  found  and  published  with 
the  rule. 

(c)  No  rule  shall  be  valid  as  against  any  person  who  has 
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not  had  actual  knowledge  thereof  until  it  has  been  filed  in 
accordance  with  this  section. 

Sec.  4.  Publication  of  Rules,  (a)  The  secretary  of  state 
shall,  as  soon  as  practicable  after  the  effective  date  of  this  Act, 
compile,  index,  and  publish  all  rules  adopted  by  each  depart- 
ment and  remaining  in  effect.  Compilations  shall  be  supple- 
mented or  revised  as  often  as  necessary,  and  at  least  once  every 
two  years. 

(b)  The  secretary  of  state  shall  publish,  at  least  monthly,  a 
bulletin  setting  forth  the  text  of  all  rules  filed  during  the 
preceding  month,  excluding  rules  in  effect  upon  the  adoption 
of  this  Act. 

(c)  The  secretary  of  state  may  omit  from  the  bulletin  or 
the  compilation  rules,  the  publication  of  which  would  be  un- 
duly cumbersome,  expensive  or  otherwise  inexpedient,  if  such 
rules  are  made  available  in  printed  or  processed  form  on 
application  to  the  adopting  department,  and  if  the  bulletin  or 
compilation  contains  a  notice  stating  the  general  subject  matter 
of  the  rules  so  omitted  and  stating  how  copies  thereof  may  be 
obtained. 

(d)  Bulletins  and  compilations  shall  be  made  avail- 
able upon  request  to  officials  of  this  State  free  of  charge,  and  to 
other  persons  at  a  price  fixed  by  the  secretary  of  state  to  cover 
publication  and  mailing  costs. 

Sec.  5.  Petition  for  Adoption  of  Rules.  Any  interested 
person  may  petition  a  department  requesting  the  promulgation, 
amendment  or  repeal  of  any  rule.  Each  department  shall 
prescribe  by  rule  the  form  for  such  petitions  and  the  procedure 
for  their  submission,  consideration  and  disposition. 

Sec.  6.  Declaratory  Judgment,  (a)  The  validity  of  any 
rule  filed  under  this  Act  with  the  secretary  of  state  may  be 
determined  upon  petition  for  declaratory  judgment  thereon 
addressed  to  the  Superior  Court  for  Hartford  County,  when  it 
appears  that  the  rule,  or  its  threatened  application,  interferes 
with,  or  impairs,  or  threatens  to  interfere  with,  or  impair,  the 
legal  rights  or  privileges  of  the  petitioner.  The  department 
shall  be  made  a  party  to  the  proceedings,  and  a  copy  of  the 
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petition  shall  be  served  upon  the  head  of  the  department  in  the 
manner  prescribed  by  law.  No  petition  shall  be  brought  until 
the  petitioner  has  first  requested  the  appropriate  board  to  pass 
upon  the  validity  of  the  rule  in  question  and  has  exhausted  all 
means  of  review  or  appeal  within  the  department.  Nothing  in 
this  subsection  shall  be  deemed  to  prevent  resort  to  any  other 
means  of  redress  or  relief  provided  by  law. 

(b)  The  Superior  Court  for  Hartford  County  shall  declare 
the  rule  invalid  if  it  finds  that  it  violates  constitutional 
provisions  or  exceeds  the  statutory  authority  of  the  department, 
or  was  adopted  without  compliance  with  statutory  rule-making 
procedure. 

Sec.  7.  Contested  Cases:  Notice,  Hearing,  Records.  In 
any  contested  case  all  parties  shall  be  afforded  an  opportunity 
for  hearing  after  reasonable  notice.  The  notice  shall  state  the 
time,  place  and  issues  involved,  but  if,  by  reason  of  the  nature 
of  the  proceedings,  the  issues  cannot  be  fully  stated  in  advance 
of  the  hearing,  or  if  subsequent  amendment  of  the  issues  is 
necessary,  they  shall  be  fully  stated  as  soon  as  practicable,  and 
opportunity  shall  be  afforded  all  parties  to  present  evidence 
and  argument  with  respect  thereto.  The  board  shall  prepare 
an  official  record,  which  shall  include  testimony  and  exhibits, 
in  each  contested  case,  but  it  shall  not  be  necessary  to  tran- 
scribe shorthand  notes  unless  requested  for  purposes  of  rehear- 
ing or  court  review.  Informal  disposition  may  also  be  made 
of  any  contested  case  by  stipulation,  agreed  settlement,  consent 
order,  or  default. 

Sec.  8.     Hearings.     In  contested  cases: 

( a )  The  hearing  need  not  be  conducted  according  to  techni- 
cal rules  relating  to  evidence  and  witnesses. 

(b)  The  board  may  admit  and  give  effect  to  evidence 
which  possesses  probative  value  commonly  accepted  by  reason- 
ably prudent  men  in  the  conduct  of  their  affairs,  regardless 
of  the  existence  of  any  law  or  statutory  rule  which  might 
make  improper  the  admission  of  such  evidence,  except  that 
the  rules  of  privilege  shall  be  effective  to  the  same  extent 
that  they  are  now  or  may  hereafter  be  recognized  by  law. 
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The  board  may  exclude  incompetent,  irrelevant,  immaterial  and 
unduly  repetitious  evidence. 

(c)  All  evidence  including  records  and  documents  in  the 
possession  of  the  department  of  which  the  board  desires  to 
avail  itself  shall  be  offered  and  made  a  part  of  the  record  in 
the  case.  Documentary  evidence  may  be  received  in  the  form 
of  copies  or  excerpts,  or  by  incorporation  by  reference. 

(d)  Every  party,  within  limits  to  be  fixed  by  the  board, 
shall  have  the  right  of  cross-examination  of  witnesses  who 
testify  and  shall  have  the  right  to  submit  rebuttal  evidence. 

(e)  The  board  may  take  notice  of  judicially  cognizable 
facts  and  in  addition  may  take  notice  of  general,  technical  or 
scientific  facts  within  its  specialized  knowledge,  and  those 
facts  shall  be  noted  in  the  record  or  appended  thereto.  Parties 
shall  be  notified  either  before  or  during  hearing,  or  by  reference 
in  preliminary  reports  or  otherwise,  of  the  material  so  noticed, 
and  they  shall  be  afforded  an  opportunity  to  contest  the  facts 
so  noticed.  The  board  may  utilize  its  experience,  technical 
competence  and  specialized  knowledge  in  the  evaluation  of 
the  evidence  presented  to  it. 

Sec.  9.  Decisions.  Every  decision  rendered  by  a  board  in 
a  contested  case  shall  be  in  writing  and  stated  in  the  record, 
and  shall  be  accompanied  by  findings  of  fact  and  conclusions 
of  law.  The  findings  of  fact  shall  consist  of  concise  statements 
of  the  conclusions  upon  each  contested  issue  of  fact.  Parties 
to  the  proceeding  shall  be  notified  of  the  decision  in  person 
or  by  mail.  A  copy  of  the  decision  and  accompanying  findings 
and  conclusions  shall  be  delivered  or  mailed  to  each  party,  or 
his  attorney  of  record. 

Sec.  10.     Judicial  Review  of  Contested  Cases. 

( a )  Any  person  aggrieved  by  a  decision  in  a  contested  case, 
whether  such  decision  is  affirmative  or  negative  in  form,  is 
entitled  to  judicial  review  thereof  under  this  act  after  he  has 
exhausted  all  means  of  review  or  appeal  provided  within  the 
department.  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  deemed  to  pre- 
vent resort  to  other  means  of  relief  provided  by  law. 
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(b)  Proceedings  for  review  shall  be  instituted  by  filing  a 
petition  in  the  Superior  Court  for  Hartford  County  within 
thirty  days  after  the  service  of  the  decision  of  the  final  board. 
Copies  of  the  petition  shall  be  served  upon  the  department 
and  all  other  parties  of  record  in  the  manner  prescribed  by 
law.  The  court,  in  its  discretion,  may  permit  other  interested 
persons  to  intervene. 

(c)  The  filing  of  the  petition  shall  not  stay  enforcement 
of  the  final  board  decision;  but  the  board  may  do  so,  or  the  re- 
viewing court  may  order  a  stay  upon  such  terms  as  it  deems 
proper. 

(d)  Within  thirty  days  after  service  of  the  petition,  or 
within  such  further  time  as  the  court  may  allow,  the  final  board 
shall  transmit  to  the  reviewing  court  the  original  or  a  certified 
copy  of  the  entire  record  of  the  proceeding  under  review;  but 
by  stipulation  of  all  parties  to  the  review  proceeding,  the  record 
may  be  shortened.  Any  party  reasonably  refusing  to  stipulate 
to  limit  the  record  may  be  taxed  by  the  court  for  the  additional 
costs.  The  court  may  require  or  permit  subsequent  correc- 
tions or  additions  to  the  record  when  deemed  desirable. 

(e)  If,  before  the  date  set  for  hearing,  application  is  made 
to  the  court  for  leave  to  present  additional  evidence  on  the 
issues  in  the  case,  and  it  is  shown  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
court  that  the  additional  evidence  is  material  and  that  there 
were  good  reasons  for  failure  to  present  it  in  the  proceeding 
before  the  final  board,  the  court  may  order  that  the  additional 
evidence  be  taken  before  the  appropriate  board  upon  such 
conditions  as  the  court  deems  proper.  The  final  board  may 
modify  its  findings  and  decision  by  reason  of  the  additional 
evidence  and  shall  file  with  the  reviewing  court,  to  become  a 
part  of  the  record,  the  additional  evidence,  together  with  any 
modifications  or  new  findings  or  decision. 

(f)  The  review  shall  be  conducted  by  the  court  without  a 
jury  and  shall  be  confined  to  the  record,  except  that  in  cases 
of  alleged  irregularities  in  procedure  not  shown  in  the  record, 
testimony  thereon  may  be  taken  in  the  court.  The  court  shall, 
upon  request,  hear  oral  argument  and  receive  written  briefs. 
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(g)  The  court  may  affirm  the  decision  of  the  final  board  or 
remand  the  case  for  further  proceedings;  or  it  may  reverse  or 
modify  the  decision  if  the  substantial  rights  of  the  petitioners 
may  have  been  prejudiced  because  the  administrative  findings, 
conclusions  or  decisions  are: 

(1)  In  violation  of  constitutional  provisions,  or  (2)  in 
excess  of  the  statutory  authority  or  jurisdiction  of  the  depart- 
ment or  board,  or  (3)  made  upon  unlawful  procedure,  or  (4) 
affected  by  other  error  of  law,  or  (5)  unsupported  by  compe- 
tent, material  and  substantial  evidence  in  view  of  the  entire 
record  as  submitted,  or  (6)  arbitrary  or  capricious. 

Sec.  11.  Appeals.  An  aggrieved  party  may  secure  a  review 
of  any  final  judgment  of  the  Superior  Court  under  this  act  by 
appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  Errors.  Such  appeal  shall  be 
taken  in  the  manner  provided  by  law  for  appeals  from  the 
Superior  Court  in  other  civil  cases. 

Sec.  12.  Repeal.  All  acts  or  parts  of  acts  which  are  incon- 
sistent with  the  provisions  of  this  act  are  hereby  repealed. 

Sec.  13.     This  Act  shall  take  effect  January  3,  1951. 
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Act  No.  5  provides  the  establishment  of  the  administra- 
tive adjudication  boards.  Because  of  their  direct  authority 
in  determining  individual  rights,  we  have  proposed  three 
limitations  upon  the  executive  authority:  (1)  the  board 
members  shall  be  confirmed  by  the  Senate;  (2)  they  shall 
serve  for  definite,  overlapping  terms;  and  (3)  they  shall  be 
removable  only  for  stated  cause  and  after  a  hearing. 

This  Act  further  provides  necessary  flexibility  to  accom- 
plish the  most  effective  and  economical  administrative 
adjudication  in  each  department.  With  appropriate  safe- 
guards, and  all  similarly  appointed,  boards  may  be  provided 
at  the  bureau  or  division  levels  within  a  department.  If, 
therefore,  volume  of  business  requires  it,  the  means  is  pro- 
vided to  establish  specialist  boards  for  so  long  as  they  are 
needed.  In  addition,  the  means  exists  to  provide  for  appeals 
within  the  departments,  where  appropriate,  before  requiring 
appeals  to  the  courts. 
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Act  No.  5. 

AN    ACT    CONCERNING    THE    ESTABLISHMENT    OF 

ADMINISTRATIVE  ADJUDICATION  BOARDS  FOR 

THE  EXECUTIVE  DEPARTMENTS. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  in 
General  Assembly  convened: 

Section  1  (a)  There  is  created  an  administrative  adjudica- 
tion board  for  each  of  the  executive  departments. 

(b)  The  board  of  each  department  shall  have  only 
power  and  authority  to  hear  parties  and  adjudicate  their 
rights,  duties,  and  privileges  and  shall  exercise,  as  provided 
for  under  authority  of  Act.  No.  2,  the  hearing  and  ad- 
judication powers  that  are  presently  vested  by  law  in  any 
State  official,  office,  board,  commission,  committee,  institution, 
agency,  bureau,  or  other  State  body,  which  was  transferred  to 
or  consolidated  or  coordinated  in  such  department  by  Act 
No.  1,  or  that  may  be  provided  by  law  or  constitutional  right. 

Sec.  2  (a)  The  Commissioner  of  each  executive  department 
shall  have  power  and  authority  with  the  approval  of  the 
Governor  to  establish  from  time  to  time  such  administrative 
adjudication  boards  for  such  bureaus  or  divisions  of  the  depart- 
ment as  may  be  required  for  the  proper  conduct  of  the  work  of 
such  department. 

(b)  A  bureau  or  divisional  board  shall  have  such  functions, 
rights,  powers  and  duties  as  are  delegated  to  it  by  the  commis- 
sioner of  the  department  or  provided  by  law. 

(c)  The  existence,  power  and  authority  of  a  bureau  or 
divisional  board  shall  terminate  thirty  (30)  days  after  a  find- 
ing by  the  commissioner  of  the  department,  approved  by  the 
governor,  that  such  board  is  no  longer  required  for  the  proper 
conduct  of  the  work  of  the   department.     Matters   pending 
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before  such  board  at  the  time  of  such  termination  shall  be 
transferred  to  the  appropriate  board  in  accordance  with  the 
rules  of  the  department. 

Sec.  3.  Each  board  shall  consist  of  three  electors  of  the 
state  appointed  by  the  governor  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  senate.  Of  the  board  members  first  appointed,  one  shall 
be  designated  to  serve  for  a  term  of  two  years,  one  for  a  term 
of  four  years  and  one  for  a  term  of  six  years,  respectively  from 
the  date  of  their  appointment,  and  thereafter  board  members 
shall  be  so  appointed  for  a  term  of  six  years  and  until  a  suc- 
cessor is  appointed;  provided,  however,  that  the  term  of 
members  of  a  bureau  or  divisional  board  whose  existence  is 
terminated  pursuant  to  Section  2  (c)  shall  expire  at  the  time 
the  existence  of  the  board  is  terminated.  Board  members  shall 
be  sworn  to  the  faithful  performance  of  their  duties. 

Sec.  4.  If  any  vacancy  occurs  in  a  board  at  any  time  when 
the  General  Assembly  is  not  in  session,  the  governor  shall 
appoint  a  member  to  fill  such  vacancy  until  the  rising  of  the 
next  session  of  the  General  Assembly.  Any  other  vacancy  shall 
be  filled,  for  the  unexpired  portion  of  the  term,  in  the  manner 
provided  in  Section  3. 

Sec.  5.  No  officer,  employee,  attorney,  agent  or  other  per- 
son having  any  financial  or  business  connection  or  interest  in 
matters  or  parties  over  which  a  department  has  regulatory  or 
supervisory  power  or  authority  shall  be  a  member  or  employee 
of  a  board. 

Sec.  6.  Misconduct,  material  neglect  of  duty,  incompe- 
tence in  the  conduct  of  his  office  or  any  participation  in  politi- 
cal management  or  campaigns  by  any  board  member  shall 
constitute  cause  for  removal.  Such  removal  shall  be  made 
only  after  judgment  of  the  Superior  Court  rendered  upon  writ- 
ten complaint  of  the  attorney  general.  The  attorney  general 
may  file  such  complaint  in  his  discretion,  and  shall  file  such  a 
complaint  if  so  directed  by  the  governor.  Upon  the  filing  of 
such  complaint,  a  rule  to  show  cause  shall  issue  to  the  accused, 
who  may  make  any  proper  answer  within  such  time  as  the 
court  may  limit  and  shall  have  the  right  to  be  heard  in  his 
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own  defense  and  by  witnesses  and  counsel.  The  procedure 
upon  such  complaint  shall  be  similar  to  that  in  civil  actions, 
but  such  complaint  shall  be  privileged  in  order  of  trial  and 
shall  be  heard  as  soon  as  practicable.  If,  after  hearing,  the 
court  shall  find  cause  for  removal,  it  shall  render  judgment 
to  that  effect,  and  thereupon  the  office  of  such  board  member 
shall  become  vacant. 

Sec.  7.  A  board  may,  in  its  discretion,  delegate  powers,  in 
specific  cases,  to  one  or  more  of  its  members  or  staff  to  ascer- 
tain facts  and  report  thereon  to  the  board.  Any  board,  or 
any  member  thereof,  in  the  performance  of  its  duties  or  in 
connection  with  an  hearing,  may  summon  and  examine,  under 
oath,  such  witnesses,  and  may  direct  the  production  of,  and 
examine  or  cause  to  be  produced  and  examined,  such  books, 
records,  vouchers,  memoranda,  documents,  letters,  contracts 
or  other  papers  in  relation  to  a  matter  properly  before  it  as  it 
may  find  advisable,  and  shall  have  the  same  powers  in  refer- 
ence thereto  as  are  vested  in  magistrates  taking  depositions. 
If  any  witness  shall  object  to  testifying  or  to  producing  any 
book  or  paper  on  the  ground  that  such  testimony,  book  or 
paper  may  tend  to  incriminate  him,  and  the  board  or  any  mem- 
ber thereof  shall  direct  such  witness  to  testify  or  to  produce 
such  book  or  paper,  and  he  shall  comply,  or  if  he  shall  be  com- 
pelled so  to  do  by  order  of  court,  he  shall  not  be  prosecuted 
for  any  matter  concerning  which  he  has  so  testified.  Any 
witness  who  refuses  to  obey  a  subpoena  issued  under  this  sub- 
section, or  who  refuses  to  be  sworn  or  affirmed,  or  to  testify, 
or  who  is  guilty  of  any  contempt,  after  summons  to  appear, 
may  be  punished  for  contempt  of  court  and  for  this  purpose 
an  application  may  be  made  to  the  Superior  Court  for  Hartford 
County,  for  which  purpose  such  court  is  hereby  given  juris- 
diction. The  fees  of  witnesses  summoned  by  the  board,  or 
by  any  member  thereof,  to  appear  before  it  or  him,  under  the 
provisions  of  this  section,  and  the  fees  for  summoning  witnesses 
shall  be  the  same  as  in  the  Superior  Court.  All  such  fees,  to- 
gether with  any  other  expenses  authorized  by  statute,  the 
method  of  payment  of  which  is  not  otherwise  provided,  shall, 
when  taxed  by  a  board,  be  paid  by  the  State,  through  the 
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secretary  of  said  board,  in  the  same  manner  as  court  expenses. 

Sec.  8.  The  Superior  Court,  on  application  of  a  board  or  of 
the  attorney  general,  may  enforce,  by  appropriate  decree  or 
process,  any  provision  of  this  act  or  any  order  of  said  board 
rendered  in  pursuance  of  any  statutory  provision. 

Sec.  9.     This  Act  shall  take  effect  on  January  3,  1951. 
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Act  No.  6  provides  the  text  of  a  revised  Constitution  for 
Connecticut,  and,  we  believe,  a  means  for  the  earliest  pos- 
sible action  by  the  General  Assembly  and  the  People  for  its 
adoption. 

Our  Chapter  X— Strengthening  the  Constitution— set  forth 
the  need  for  revision;  a  practical  method  of  revision  and  out- 
lined our  proposals  on  what  to  revise  and  what  to  keep. 

Only  the  full  reading  of  all  eleven  chapters  of  this  report 
will  adequately  explain  the  urgency  of  constitutional  revision 
as  the  basis  for  better  management  in  our  State  government. 

In  review,  here  are  the  fundamentals  to  be  accomplished 
under  the  Constitutional  revision:  Financial  Management; 
Management  in  the  Executive  Branch;  Strengthening  Local 
Government;  Strengthening  the  General  Assembly  and 
Strengthening  the  Courts. 

Because  of  the  novelty  of  this  method  of  revision  in  Con- 
necticut, we  have  proposed  submission  of  the  question  of  its 
validity  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  Errors.  Until  the  Court 
has  ruled,  no  action  would  be  taken  nor  any  expenditures 
made  under  the  Act. 

If  ruled  valid,  many  years  will  have  been  saved  in  secur- 
ing the  full  benefit  of  the  organization  plan. 
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Act  No.  6. 

AN  ACT  CONCERNING  THE  REVISION  OF  THE 

CONSTITUTION  OF  THE  STATE  OF 

CONNECTICUT. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  in 
General  Assembly  convened: 

Section  1.  There  shall  be  submitted  to  the  electors  of  the 
State,  in  the  manner  hereinafter  provided,  the  following  pro- 
posed revision  of  the  Constitution  of  the  State  of  Connecticut, 
to  wit: 

THE  PROPOSED  CONSTITUTION  OF  CONNECTICUT 

PREAMBLE 

The  people  of  Connecticut,  acknowledging  with  gratitude 
the  good  providence  of  God  in  having  permitted  them  to  enjoy 
a  free  government,  do,  in  order  more  effectually  to  define, 
secure  and  perpetuate  the  liberties,  rights  and  privileges  which 
they  have  derived  from  their  ancestors,  hereby,  after  a  careful 
consideration  and  revision,  ordain  and  establish  the  following 
constitution  and  form  of  civil  government. 

Article  First 
DECLARATION  OF  RIGHTS 

That  the  great  and  essential  principles  of  liberty  and  free 
government  may  be  recognized  and  established, 

we  declare, 
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Section  1.  That  all  men  are  equal  in  rights  and  entitled  to 
the  equal  protection  of  the  laws. 

Sec.  2.  Freedom  of  religion  is  guaranteed,  without  dis- 
crimination and  without  preference,  to  all  persons  in  this  State. 

Sec.  3.  No  law  shall  be  passed  curtailing  the  liberty  of 
speech  or  of  the  press,  and  every  person  may  freely  express 
his  sentiments  on  all  subjects,  being  responsible  for  the  abuse 
of  that  liberty. 

Sec  4.  In  all  prosecutions  or  indictments  for  libels,  the 
truth  shall  be  given  in  evidence,  and  the  jury  shall  have  the 
right  to  determine  the  law  and  the  facts,  under  the  direction  of 
the  court. 

Sec.  5.  All  persons  shall  have  a  right  to  assemble  peaceably 
for  their  common  good,  and  to  petition  the  government  for 
redress  of  grievances  or  other  proper  purposes. 

Sec.  6.  The  people  shall  be  secure  in  their  persons,  houses, 
papers  and  possessions  from  unreasonable  searches  and  sei- 
zures, and  no  warrant  to  search  any  place,  or  to  seize  any 
person  or  things,  shall  issue  without  describing  them  as  nearly 
as  may  be,  nor  without  probable  cause  on  oath  or  affirmation. 

Sec.  7.  No  person  shall  be  arrested,  detained,  or  punished 
except  in  cases  clearly  warranted  by  law. 

Sec.  8.  In  all  criminal  prosecutions,  the  accused  shall  have 
a  right: 

a.  to  be  heard  by  himself  and  by  counsel; 

b.  to  know  the  nature  of  the  accusation; 

c.  to  be  confronted  with  the  witnesses  against  him; 

d.  to  compulsory  process  to  obtain  witnesses  in  his  favor; 

e.  to  be  released  on  bail,  before  conviction,  upon  sufficient 
security,  except  in  capital  offenses,  where  bail  may  be  pro- 
vided at  the  discretion  of  the  court;  and 

f.  in  all  prosecutions  by  indictment  or  information,  to  a 
speedy,  public  trial  by  an  impartial  jury. 

Sec.  9.  No  person  shall  be  compelled  to  give  evidence 
against  himself,  nor  be  deprived  of  life,  liberty  or  property 
without  due  process  of  law,  nor  shall  property  be  taken  for 
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public  use  without  just  compensation.  And  no  person  shall 
be  held  to  answer  for  any  crime,  punishable  by  death  or  life 
imprisonment,  unless  on  a  presentment  or  an  indictment  of  a 
grand  jury,  except  in  the  armed  forces,  or  in  the  militia  when 
in  actual  service  in  time  of  war  or  public  danger. 

Sec.  10.  Excessive  bail  shall  not  be  required,  nor  excessive 
fines  imposed,  and  no  person  shall  twice  be  placed  in  jeopardy 
for  the  same  offense. 

Sec.  11.  No  person  shall  be  abused  in  being  arrested,  while 
under  arrest,  or  in  prison.  All  persons  held  in  custody  in  any 
police  or  penal  institution  within  this  state,  prior  or  subsequent 
to  conviction,  shall  be  provided  with  adequate  food,  clothing 
and  living  space,  and  the  rights  and  duties  of  all  such  persons 
shall  be  established  by  law. 

Sec.  12.  Every  person  shall  have  a  remedy  in  accordance 
with  law,  right  and  justice  for  any  injury  done  him  in  his  per- 
son, property  or  reputation. 

Sec.  13.  The  privileges  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  shall 
not  be  suspended  except  by  the  legislature  when,  in  case  of 
rebellion  or  invasion,  the  public  safety  may  require  it. 

Sec.  14.  No  person  shall  be  attainted  of  treason  or  felony 
by  the  legislature. 

Sec.  15.     The  right  of  trial  by  jury  shall  remain  inviolate. 

Sec.  16.  Every  citizen  shall  have  a  right  to  bear  arms  in 
defense  of  himself  and  the  State. 

Sec.  17.  The  military  shall,  in  all  cases  and  at  all  times,  be 
in  strict  subordination  to  the  civil  power. 

Sec.  18.  No  soldier  shall,  in  time  of  peace,  be  quartered  in 
any  house,  without  the  consent  of  the  owner,  nor  in  time  of 
war,  but  in  a  manner  to  be  prescribed  by  law. 

Sec.  19.  No  hereditary  emoluments,  privileges  or  honors 
shall  be  granted,  or  conferred  in  this  state. 

Sec.  20.  No  person  shall  be  denied  the  enjoyment  of,  nor 
be  discriminated  against  in,  nor  be  segregated  in,  any  right  or 
employment,  nor  be  so  treated  in  the  militia,  or  in  the  public 
schools  or  in  any  public  place,  because  of  religious  principles, 
race,  color,  ancestry  or  national  origin. 
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Article  Second 
THE  DISTRIBUTION  OF  POWERS 

Section  1.  The  powers  of  government  shall  be  divided 
into  three  distinct  departments,  legislative,  executive  and  ju- 
dicial, and  each  shall  be  confided  to  a  separate  magistracy. 

Article  Third 
THE  LEGISLATIVE  DEPARTMENT 

Section  1.  The  legislative  power  shall  be  vested  in  a  Gen- 
eral Assembly,  consisting  of  two  houses,  a  Senate  and  a  House 
of  Representatives. 

Sec.  2.  Cl.  1.  The  House  of  Representatives  shall  consist 
of  169  representatives  chosen  biennially  on  election  day,  or  at 
special  elections,  by  the  electors  of  the  several  towns. 

Cl.  2.  Every  town  incorporated  in  this  state  shall  be  en- 
titled to  one  representative,  who  shall  be  an  elector  residing  in 
the  town  from  which  he  is  elected. 

Sec.  3.  Cl.  1.  The  Senate  shall  consist  of  thirty-six  sena- 
tors, elected  biennially  from  senatorial  districts  on  election  day, 
or  at  special  elections. 

Cl.  2.  Each  senator  shall  be  an  elector  and  a  resident  of 
the  district  from  which  he  is  elected.  No  district  shall  elect 
more  than  one  senator. 

Cl.  3.  Districts  for  the  election  of  senators  shall  be  sub- 
stantially equal  in  population  and  reasonably  compact  and 
contiguous.  In  the  formation  of  such  districts  no  town  shall 
be  divided  unless  the  resultant  districts  are  wholly  within  the 
boundaries  of  the  town. 

Cl.  4.  Districts  for  the  election  of  senators  shall  be  deter- 
mined every  ten  years  by  a  commission  to  consist  of  the  Lieu- 
tenant-Governor, the  President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate  and 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives.  This  commis- 
sion shall  meet  within  sixty  days  after  the  publication  of  the 
United  States  Decennial  Census  and  within  sixty  days  after 
its  initial  meeting  shall  publish  its  report  apportioning  the  state 
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for  the  election  of  the  Senate.  Upon  publication,  this  report 
shall  have  the  force  of  law.  If  the  commission  fails  to  meet  or 
fails  to  issue  its  report  within  the  specified  time,  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Errors  shall,  upon  petition  by  any  elector,  compel 
such  meeting  or  action  by  an  appropriate  order  directed  against 
the  commission.  Within  sixty  days  after  the  publication  of 
the  commission's  report  any  elector  may  file  a  petition  with  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Errors  questioning  the  validity  of  the  com- 
mission's apportionment.  If  the  Supreme  Court  of  Errors  finds 
that  the  commission's  apportionment  does  not  meet  the  re- 
quirements set  forth  in  Clause  3  of  this  Section,  it  shall  simul- 
taneously return  the  report  to  the  commission  with  specifica- 
tions of  the  errors  therein.  If  the  report  is  returned,  the  com- 
mission shall  within  thirty  days  rectify  the  specified  errors. 
Within  thirty  days  after  the  publication  of  the  rectification  any 
elector  may  file  a  petition  with  the  Supreme  Court  of  Errors 
questioning  the  validity  of  the  commission's  new  apportion- 
ment. If  the  Supreme  Court  of  Errors  finds  that  the  new 
apportionment  does  not  meet  the  requirements  set  forth  above, 
it  shall  simultaneously  appoint  a  new  commission  of  five  citi- 
zens of  the  state,  none  of  whom  shall  hold  any  office  of  trust  or 
profit  under  this  State.  This  new  commission  shall  proceed 
to  achieve  a  true  and  fair  apportionment  of  the  Senate  which 
shall  be  final  and  conclusive. 

Sec.  4.  Representatives  and  senators  shall  hold  their  re- 
spective offices  for  two  years  from  inauguration  day,  and  until 
their  successors  are  duly  qualified. 

Sec.  5.  The  General  Assembly  shall  convene  annually  at 
Hartford  on  the  Wednesday  after  the  first  Monday  in  January 
and  at  such  other  times  as  may  be  judged  necessary  by  the 
General  Assembly.  The  Governor  may,  in  case  of  special 
emergency,  convene  the  General  Assembly  at  any  other  time 
or  place. 

Sec.  6.  In  case  of  a  disagreement  between  the  two  houses 
of  the  General  Assembly  respecting  the  time  of  adjournment  of 
a  regular  or  special  session,  the  Governor  may  adjourn  them  to 
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such  time  as  he  shall  think  proper,  not  beyond  the  day  of  the 
next  stated  session. 

Sec.  7.  No  member  of  the  General  Assembly  shall  during 
the  time  of  his  service  hold  any  other  civil  office  under  the  con- 
stitution and  laws  of  this  State  or  of  the  United  States. 

Sec.  8.  The  compensation  of  members  of  the  General  As- 
sembly shall  be  two  thousand  four  hundred  dollars  per  annum, 
and  six  hundred  dollars  per  annum  for  expenses,  for  which  no 
accounting  need  be  made. 

Sec.  9.  The  House  of  Representatives,  when  assembled, 
shall  choose  a  speaker,  clerk,  and  other  officers.  The  Senate 
shall  choose  its  clerk,  and  other  officers,  except  the  president, 
and  elect  one  of  its  members  president  pro  tempore,  who  shall 
serve  in  the  absence  of  the  Lieutenant-Governor.  A  majority 
of  each  house  shall  constitute  a  quorum,  but  a  smaller  number 
may  adjourn  from  day  to  day,  and  compel  the  attendance  of 
absent  members  in  such  manner,  and  under  such  penalties,  as 
each  house  may  prescribe. 

Sec.  10.  Each  house  shall  determine  the  rules  of  its  own 
proceedings,  punish  members  for  disorderly  conduct,  and,  with 
the  consent  of  two-thirds,  expel  a  member,  but  not  twice  for 
the  same  cause,  and  shall  have  all  other  powers  necessary  for 
a  branch  of  the  legislature  of  a  free  and  independent  State. 

Sec.  11.  Each  house  shall  keep  a  journal  of  its  proceedings, 
which  shall  be  published  upon  demand  of  one-fifth  of  its  mem- 
bers, except  such  parts  as  in  the  judgment  of  a  majority  require 
secrecy.  In  each  house  a  roll  call  vote  shall  be  taken  at  the 
desire  of  one-fifth  of  the  members  present. 

Sec.  12.  The  senators  and  representatives  shall  be  priv- 
ileged from  arrest  on  civil  process  during  and  for  four  days 
before  and  after  any  session  of  the  General  Assembly;  and  for 
any  speech  or  debate  in  either  house,  they  shall  not  be  ques- 
tioned in  any  other  place. 

Sec.  13.  The  debates  of  each  house  shall  be  public,  except 
on  such  occasions  as  in  the  opinion  of  the  house  require  secrecy. 
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Article  Fourth 
THE  EXECUTIVE  DEPARTMENT 

Section  1.  The  executive  power  shall  be  vested  in  a  Gov- 
ernor, who  shall  be  assisted  in  the  performance  of  his  duties  by 
such  appointive  officers  of  the  executive  department  as  shall  be 
established  by  law.  No  person  who  is  not  an  elector  of  this 
state,  and  who  has  not  arrived  at  the  age  of  thirty  years,  shall 
be  eligible  for  the  position  of  Governor. 

Sec.  2.  The  Governor  shall  hold  office  from  the  day  of  his 
inauguration  for  a  term  of  four  years,  and  until  his  successor 
is  duly  qualified. 

Sec.  3.  The  compensation  of  the  Governor  shall  be  estab- 
lished by  law,  and  shall  not  be  varied  except  to  take  effect  after 
the  next  subsequent  gubernatorial  election. 

Sec.  4.  The  Governor  shall  be  commander-in-chief  of  the 
armed  forces  of  the  State,  except  when  they  are  called  into  the 
service  of  the  United  States. 

Sec.  5.  He  shall  have  the  power  to  appoint,  without  con- 
firmation by  the  General  Assembly,  all  executive  department 
commissioners  and  these  shall  serve  at  the  discretion  of  the 
Governor. 

Sec.  6.  He  shall,  from  time  to  time,  give  to  the  General 
Assembly  information  on  the  state  of  the  government,  and  rec- 
ommend to  their  consideration  such  measures  as  he  shall  deem 
expedient. 

Sec.  7.  He  shall  take  care  that  the  laws  be  faithfully 
executed. 

Sec.  8.  He  shall  have  power  to  grant  reprieves  after  con- 
viction, in  all  cases  except  those  of  impeachment,  until  the  end 
of  the  next  complete  session  of  the  General  Assembly,  and  no 
longer. 

Sec.  9.  All  commissions  shall  be  in  the  name  and  by  au- 
thority of  the  State  of  Connecticut,  sealed  with  the  State  seal, 
and  signed  by  the  Governor. 
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Sec.  10.  Cl.  1.  Each  bill  which  shall  have  passed  the 
General  Assembly  shall  be  presented  to  the  Governor  at  such 
time  and  in  such  manner  as  the  General  Assembly  shall  by  law 
provide.  If  he  shall  approve,  he  shall  sign  it  and  it  shall  have 
the  force  of  law,  unless  subject  to  a  referendum  under  Article 
Seventh.  But  if  he  shall  disapprove,  he  shall  return  the  bill 
to  the  house  in  which  it  originated,  with  his  objections,  which 
shall  be  entered  on  the  journal  of  the  house.  That  house  shall 
proceed  to  reconsider  the  bill  and  if,  after  such  reconsideration, 
that  house  shall  again  pass  it  by  a  roll  call  vote  with  a  two- 
thirds'  majority,  it  shall  be  sent  with  the  objections  to  the  other 
house,  which  shall  also  reconsider  it.  If  approved  by  roll  call 
vote  with  a  two-thirds'  majority  of  each  house,  it  shall  be  a  law 
and  be  promulgated  as  provided  by  law.  In  case  the  Governor 
shall  not  return  the  bill  to  the  General  Assembly,  either  with 
his  approval  or  his  objections,  within  five  calendar  days,  Sun- 
days and  legal  holidays  excepted,  after  the  same  shall  have 
been  presented  to  him,  it  shall  be  a  law  at  the  expiration  of  that 
period  unless  the  General  Assembly  shall  then  have  adjourned 
sine  die,  in  which  case  the  bill  shall  be  a  law  unless  the  Gov- 
ernor shall,  within  fifteen  calendar  days  after  the  same  shall 
have  been  presented  to  him,  transmit  it  to  the  clerk  of  the 
house  in  which  it  originated  with  his  objections,  in  which  case 
it  shall  not  be  a  law. 

Cl.  2.  The  Governor  shall  have  power  to  disapprove  or  to 
reduce  any  distinct  item  or  items  of  any  bill  making  appropria- 
tions of  money  while  at  the  same  time  approving  the  remainder 
of  the  bill,  and  the  part  or  parts  of  the  bill  so  approved  shall 
become  effective  and  the  item  or  items  so  disapproved  or  re- 
duced shall  be  treated  as  vetoed  bills,  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  set  forth  in  the  first  clause  of  this  section. 

Sec.  11.  The  Lieutenant-Governor  shall  possess  the  same 
qualifications  for  office  as  the  Governor,  shall  be  chosen  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  Governor,  and  shall  be  subject  to  the  pro- 
visions of  Sections  2  and  3  of  this  Article. 

Sec.  12.  The  Lieutenant-Governor  shall,  ex-officio,  be  pres- 
ident of  the  Senate.     He  shall  have  the  right  to  vote  when  it  is 
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equally  divided,  and  to  debate  when  it  sits  in  committee  of  the 
whole. 

Sec.  13.  Should  the  Governor  die,  resign,  refuse  to  serve, 
prove  unable  to  exercise  the  powers  of  his  office,  be  removed 
from  office,  be  impeached  or  be  absent  from  the  State,  the 
Lieutenant-Governor  shall  exercise  the  powers  and  authority 
of  Governor,  until  another  is  chosen  at  the  next  gubernatorial 
election,  and  is  duly  qualified,  or  until  the  disability  be  re- 
moved, or  until  the  Governor,  impeached  or  absent,  shall  be 
acquitted  or  return. 

Sec.  14.  The  President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate  shall 
perform  the  functions  of  Lieutenant-Governor  when  the  latter 
is  absent  or  otherwise  disqualified  for  any  of  the  reasons  set 
forth  in  Section  13  of  this  article,  until  he  is  superseded  by  a 
Governor  or  Lieutenant-Governor. 

Sec.  15.  Should  the  Lieutenant-Governor,  while  acting  as 
Governor,  die  or  resign  during  the  recess  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly, the  Clerk  of  the  Senate  shall  convene  the  Senate  in  order 
to  choose  a  president  pro  tempore. 

Sec.  16.  If  at  the  time  fixed  for  the  beginning  of  the  term 
of  the  Governor,  the  governor-elect  shall  have  died,  or  shall 
have  failed  to  qualify,  the  Lieutenant-Governor,  upon  qualify- 
ing, shall  become  Governor.  The  General  Assembly  may  by 
law  provide  for  the  case  wherein  neither  the  governor-elect 
nor  the  lieutenant-governor-elect  shall  have  qualified,  by  de- 
claring then  who  shall  act  as  Governor  or  the  manner  in  which 
one  who  is  to  act  shall  be  selected,  and  such  person  shall  act 
accordingly  until  a  Governor  or  Lieutenant-Governor  shall 
have  qualified.  The  General  Assembly  may  by  law  provide 
for  all  other  questions  of  gubernatorial  succession  not  specifi- 
cally covered  therein. 

Sec.  17.  A  statement  of  all  receipts,  payments,  funds  and 
debts  of  the  State  shall  be  published  in  such  manner  and  at 
such  periods  as  shall  be  prescribed  by  law. 
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Article  Fifth 
THE  JUDICIAL  DEPARTMENT 

Section  1.  The  judicial  power  shall  be  vested  in  a  Supreme 
Court  of  Errors,  a  Superior  Court,  and  such  other  courts  as  the 
General  Assembly  shall  ordain  and  establish. 

Sec.  2.  The  General  Assembly  shall  define  by  law  the  pow- 
er and  jurisdiction  of  each  court  in  this  State. 

Sec.  3.  All  State  judges  shall,  upon  nomination  by  the  Gov- 
ernor, be  appointed  by  the  General  Assembly  for  such  term  as 
shall  be  set  by  law. 

Sec.  4.  No  State  judge  shall  be  capable  of  holding  his  office 
after  he  shall  arrive  at  the  age  of  seventy  years.  No  State 
judge  shall  hold  any  other  position  of  trust  or  profit  under  this 
State. 

Article  Sixth 
ELECTORS  AND  ELECTIONS 

Section  1.  Every  citizen  of  the  United  States,  who  shall 
have  attained  the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  resided  in  the  State 
for  at  least  one  year  next  preceding  and  in  the  town  in  which 
he  may  offer  himslf  for  admission  to  the  privileges  of  an  elector 
at  least  six  months  next  preceding  the  time  he  may  so  offer  him- 
self, who  shall  sustain  a  good  moral  character,  and  be  able  to 
read  any  article  of  this  Constitution  or  any  section  of  the  stat- 
utes of  this  State  in  the  English  language,  shall  be  an  elector 
upon  his  taking  such  oath  as  may  be  prescribed  by  law. 

Sec.  2.  The  General  Assembly  shall  by  law  prescribe  the 
offenses  on  conviction  of  which  the  privileges  of  an  elector  shall 
be  forfeited  and  the  conditions  on  which  and  methods  by  which 
such  rights  may  be  restored. 

Sec.  3.  Every  elector  shall  be  eligible  to  any  elective  office 
in  this  State,  except  in  cases  provided  for  in  this  Constitution. 

Sec.  4.  The  selectmen  and  town  clerks  or  assistant  town 
clerks  of  the  several  towns  shall  decide  on  the  qualifications 
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of  electors,  at  such  time  and  in  such  manner  as  prescribed  by 
law. 

Sec.  5.  The  General  Assembly  may  provide  by  law  for 
voting  by  electors  who  are  absent  from  the  city  or  town  of 
which  they  are  inhabitants  at  the  time  of  an  election,  or,  who 
because  of  sickness  or  physical  disability,  are  unable  to  appear 
at  the  polling  place  on  the  day  of  election. 

Sec.  6.  Laws  shall  be  made  to  support  the  privilege  of  free 
suffrage,  prescribing  the  manner  of  regulating  and  conducting 
elections,  and  prohibiting,  under  adequate  penalties,  all  undue 
influence  therein. 

Sec.  7.  At  all  elections  of  Governor,  Lieutenant-Governor, 
and  members  of  the  General  Assembly,  the  electors  shall  be 
privileged  from  arrest  on  civil  process  during  their  presence  at, 
going  to,  and  returning  from  the  polls. 

Sec.  8.  The  General  Assembly  shall  provide  by  law  for  the 
direct  primary  nomination  of  candidates  for  all  elective  State, 
county,  city,  borough  and  town  officers,  and  for  United  States 
senators  and  representatives. 

Sec.  9.  Cl.  1.  Election  day  shall  be  the  Tuesday  after 
the  first  Monday  of  November.  There  may  in  addition  be 
special  elections  held  at  such  time  and  in  such  manner  as  shall 
be  provided  by  law. 

Cl.  2.  Elections  for  members  of  the  General  Assembly 
shall  be  held  biennially  in  the  even  numbered  years. 

Cl.  3.  Elections  shall  be  held  in  1954  and  quadrennially 
thereafter  for  the  election  of  Governor  and  Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor. 

Sec.  10.  Cl.  1.  Following  each  State  election,  the  votes 
shall  be  counted  by  such  officials  and  in  such  manner  as  the 
General  Assembly  shall  by  law  provide.  The  final  tabulation 
shall  be  laid  before  the  General  Assembly  on  the  first  day  of 
the  session  next  after  such  election,  or,  in  case  of  special  elec- 
tions, at  the  opening  of  the  legislative  day  upon  which  the 
officer  shall  take  his  oath  of  office. 

Cl.  2.  In  the  election  for  Governor  and  Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor the  person  found  by  the  General  Assembly  to  have  re- 
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ceived  the  greatest  number  ot  votes  for  each  office  respectively 
shall  be  declared  elected.  But  if  two  or  more  persons  shall  be 
found  to  have  an  equal  and  the  greatest  number  of  votes  for 
any  office,  then  the  General  Assembly  shall  proceed  without 
debate  on  the  second  day  of  its  session  to  choose  said  officer 
from  a  list  of  the  persons  so  voted  for. 

Cl.  3.  In  the  election  for  representative  and  senator,  the 
person  having  the  greatest  number  of  votes  in  each  town  and 
district,  respectively,  shall  be  declared  elected. 

Cl.  4.  The  General  Assembly  shall  by  law  prescribe  the 
manner  in  which  all  questions  concerning  the  election  of  the 
Governor  and  Lieutenant-Governor  shall  be  determined,  and 
each  house  shall  be  final  judge  of  the  election  returns  and  quali- 
fications of  its  members. 

Sec.  11.  Each  town  shall  annually  or  biennially,  as  the 
electors  of  the  town  may  determine,  elect  selectmen,  and  such 
other  officers  as  the  laws  may  prescribe. 

Sec.  12.  No  State  officials,  except  those  set  forth  in  this 
Constitution,  shall  be  elected. 

Sec.  13.  Inauguration  day  for  Governor,  Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor, and  members  of  the  General  Assembly  shall  be  the 
Wednesday  after  the  first  Monday  of  the  January  next  succeed- 
ing their  election. 

Sec.  14.  All  elections  for  Governor,  Lieutenant-Governor 
and  members  of  the  General  Assembly  shall  be  by  ballot.  Vot- 
ing machines  may  be  used  under  such  regulations  as  may  be 
prescribed  by  law,  provided  the  right  of  secret  voting  shall  be 
preserved. 

Article  Seventh 
INITIATIVE,  REFERENDUM  AND  RECALL 

Section  1.  The  people  reserve  the  power  to  propose  laws 
and  to  enact  or  reject  such  laws  at  the  polls;  they  also  reserve 
the  power  to  approve  or  reject  at  the  polls  acts,  or  parts  of  acts, 
of  the  General  Assembly. 

Sec.  2.     Under  the  reserved  power  of  the  initiative,  the 
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Governor  shall,  when  presented  with  an  initiative  petition 
signed  by  ten  per  cent  of  the  electors,  transmit  the  petition  to 
the  General  Assembly,  if  the  General  Assembly  is  in  regular 
session,  or,  if  not  in  session,  then  upon  the  opening  of  the  next 
regular  session.  If  the  General  Assembly  fails  to  enact  the 
measure  into  law  at  the  session  in  which  the  petition  is  present- 
ed, then  the  Governor  shall  submit  the  initiated  proposal  to  the 
electors  at  the  general  election  next  following  adjournment  of 
such  session.  The  General  Assembly  may  reject  the  proposed 
measure  and  propose  a  different  measure  on  the  same  subject, 
in  which  event  the  Governor  shall  present  both  measures  to 
the  electors  at  the  general  election  next  following  adjournment 
of  the  legislative  session.  All  initiative  petitions  must  contain 
either  the  full  text  or  an  adequate  summary  of  the  measure 
proposed,  and  not  more  than  ten  per  cent  of  the  minimum 
signatures  required  to  be  counted  on  any  completed  petition 
shall  be  those  of  the  electors  from  any  one  senatorial  district. 
Sec.  3.  Under  the  reserved  power  of  the  referendum,  the 
Governor  shall,  when  presented  with  a  referendum  petition 
signed  by  five  per  cent  of  the  electors,  submit  to  the  electors 
at  the  general  election  next  following  any  measure,  or  part  of 
any  measure,  enacted  by  the  General  Assembly,  provided  that 
emergency  measures  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  the  pub- 
lic peace,  health,  or  safety,  shall  not  be  subject  to  the  referen- 
dum power  if  such  measures  are  passed  by  a  two-thirds'  ma- 
jority of  the  General  Assembly.  All  referendum  petitions  shall 
be  filed  with  the  Governor  not  more  than  ninety  days  after  the 
final  adjournment  of  the  session  of  the  General  Assembly  which 
passed  the  measure  to  which  the  referendum  is  to  be  applied, 
and  no  act  of  the  General  Assembly,  except  emergency  meas- 
ures passed  as  provided  in  this  section,  shall  have  operative 
effect  until  ninety  days  after  final  adjournment  of  the  session 
at  which  the  act  was  passed,  provided  if  a  referendum  petition 
be  filed  against  an  act  within  the  ninety-day  period,  the  act 
shall  have  no  operative  effect  until  approved  by  the  electors 
at  the  subsequent  election.  All  referendum  petitions  must  con- 
tain the  full  text  of  the  measure  or  part  of  the  measure  upon 
which  referendum  is  demanded,  and  not  more  than  five  per 
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cent  of  the  minimum  signatures  required  to  be  counted  on  any 
completed  petition  shall  be  those  of  the  electors  from  any  one 
senatorial  district.  The  filing  of  a  referendum  petition  against 
any  part  of  any  measure  shall  not  prevent  the  remainer  of  such 
measure  from  becoming  operative. 

Sec.  4.  Any  measure  proposed  under  the  initiative  and  any 
measure  to  which  the  referendum  is  applied  shall  become  law 
if  approved  by  a  majority  of  the  votes  cast  thereon,  and  not 
otherwise;  provided  no  initiative  measure  appropriating  public 
funds,  or  dealing  with  taxation,  or  dealing  with  matters  not 
common  to  the  State  as  a  whole,  shall  become  law  unless  ap- 
proved by  a  two-thirds'  majority  of  the  votes  cast  thereon.  The 
Governor  shall  exercise  no  power  of  veto  over  measures  pro- 
posed by  the  initiative  and  enacted  into  law  by  subsequent  vote 
of  the  electorate. 

Sec.  5.  Every  elective  officer  in  the  State  of  Connecticut  is 
subject  to  recall  from  his  office  by  the  electors  of  the  electoral 
district  from  which  candidates  are  elected  to  such  office. 

Sec.  6.  The  recall  movement  shall  be  initiated  with  a  re- 
call petition  signed  by  htteen  per  cent  of  the  electors  ot  the 
•electoral  unit  from  which  the  officer  sought  to  be  recalled  was 
elected.  Such  petition  shall  state  the  reasons  for  which  recall 
of  the  officer  is  demanded,  and  shall  be  presented  to  the  Gov- 
ernor, who  shall  verify  the  signatures  and,  if  the  petition  is  in 
order,  notify  the  officer  named  in  the  petition.  If  within  five 
days  the  officer  resigns,  the  vacancy  shall  be  filled  in  the  same 
manner  as  any  ordinary  vacancy.  If  the  officer  fails  to  resign 
within  five  days  after  notification,  the  Governor  shall  certify 
the  sufficiency  of  the  petition  and  shall  issue  writs  of  election 
to  those  officials  responsible  for  the  conduct  of  elections  in  the 
electoral  units  from  which  the  recall  petition  has  arisen,  and 
shall  fix  a  date  for  an  election  to  be  held  not  less  than  sixty  nor 
more  than  eighty  days  after  the  petition's  certification.  Such 
election  shall  be  conducted  in  the  same  manner  as  any  other 
election  for  the  office,  except  that  the  incumbent  officer  shall, 
without  specific  nomination,  be  a  candidate,  and  accompany- 
ing the  ballot  at  such  election  shall  be  a  printed  statement  giv- 
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ing  in  not  more  than  two  hundred  words  the  petitioners'  rea- 
sons for  demanding  the  recall  and  in  not  more  than  two  hun- 
dred words  the  officer's  justification  for  his  course  in  office. 

Sec.  7.  Petitions  relating  to  the  recall  of  the  Governor  shall 
be  submitted  to  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives  who 
shall  then  perform  the  functions  assigned  to  the  Governor  in 
Section  6  of  this  Article. 

Sec.  8.  The  officer  against  whom  a  recall  petition  has  been 
filed  shall  continue  the  duties  of  his  office  until  his  resignation 
or,  if  he  fails  to  resign,  until  the  results  of  the  recall  election 
have  been  officially  declared  against  him.  No  recall  petition 
may  be  filed  against  any  officer  until  he  has  held  his  office  for 
six  months,  and  only  one  verified  recall  petition  may  be  filed 
against  any  one  incumbent  during  the  term  for  which  he  was 
elected. 

Sec.  9.  This  article  is  self -executing,  but  legislation  facili- 
tating its  operation  may  be  enacted,  provided  that  no  such 
legislation  shall  limit  or  restrict  its  provisions. 

Article  Eighth 

SPECIAL  LEGISLATION,  HOME  RULE,  AND  LOCAL 

COMPACTS 

Section  1.  The  General  Assembly  shall  enact  no  local  or 
special  legislation,  except  as  otherwise  provided  in  this  Consti- 
tution. In  the  enactment  of  general  legislation  the  General 
Assembly  shall  provide  reasonable  classications. 

Sec.  2.  Any  town,  city  or  borough  shall  have  power  to 
make,  amend,  add  to  or  replace  its  charter,  which  shall  be  its 
organic  law  and  which  shall  extend  to  all  its  local  and  munici- 
pal affairs.  The  General  Assembly  shall  by  general  law  pro- 
vide the  methods  by  which  such  charters  are  to  be  adopted, 
amended,  added  to  or  replaced,  except  that  any  such  general 
law  shall  provide  for  a  referendum  by  the  electors  of  a  town, 
city  or  borough  before  any  adoption,  amendment,  addition  or 
replacement  becomes  effective.     The  General  Assembly  shall 
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also  provide  by  general  law  for  the  form  of  government,  in- 
cluding optional  alternative  forms,  for  those  towns,  cities,  or 
boroughs  that  do  not  exercise  their  charter  powers,  except  that 
no  optional  form  shall  be  effective  until  after  submission  by 
referendum  to  the  electors  of  any  town,  city,  or  borough.  The 
General  Assembly  shall  have  power  by  general  legislation  to 
exercise  reasonable  control  over  municipal  affairs  to  the  extent 
necessary  to  protect  the  interests  of  the  State,  but  this  power 
shall  not  be  construed  to  deny  local  self-government. 

Sec.  3.  The  several  towns,  cities  and  boroughs  shall  have 
the  exclusive  power,  by  and  with  general  and  special  consent 
of  the  General  Assembly,  to  enter  into  compacts  for  limited 
purposes,  to  consolidate,  or  to  alter  their  boundary  lines.  Con- 
sent by  the  General  Assembly  may  include  incorporation  of 
new  towns  so  formed. 


Article  Ninth 
GENERAL  PROVISIONS 

Section  1.  Members  of  the  General  Assembly,  and  all  exec- 
utive and  judicial  officers  shall  take  the  following  oath  or  affir- 
mation before  they  enter  on  the  duties  of  their  respective  of- 
fices: 

You  do  solemnly  swear  (or  affirm  as  the  case  may  be)  that 
you  will  support  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  the 
Constitution  of  the  State  of  Connecticut,  so  long  as  you  con- 
tinue a  citizen  thereof;  and  that  you  will  faithfully  discharge, 
according  to  law,  the  duties  of  the  office  of 
to  the  best  of  your  abilities.     So  help  you  God. 

Sec.  2.  Cl.  1.  The  House  of  Representatives  shall  have 
the  sole  power  of  impeaching. 

Cl.  2.  All  impeachments  shall  be  tried  by  the  Senate. 
When  sitting  for  that  purpose,  the  senators  shall  be  on  oath  or 
affirmation.  No  person  shall  be  convicted  without  the  concur- 
rence of  two-thirds  of  the  members  present.  When  the  Gov- 
ernor is  impeached,  the  Chief  Justice  shall  preside. 
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Cl.  3.  All  executive  and  judicial  officers  shall  be  liable  to 
impeachment,  and,  in  addition,  the  judges  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Errors  and  of  the  Superior  Court  shall  be  removed  by 
the  Governor  on  the  address  of  two-thirds  of  the  members  of 
the  General  Assembly,  but  judgments  in  such  cases  shall  not 
extend  further  than  removal  from  office  and  disqualification  to 
hold  any  office  of  honor,  trust  or  profit  under  this  State.  The 
party  convicted  shall,  nevertheless,  be  liable  and  subject  to 
indictment,  trial  and  punishment  according  to  law. 

Treason  against  the  State  shall  consist  only  in  levying  war 
against  it,  or  adhering  to  its  enemies,  giving  them  aid  and  com- 
fort. No  person  shall  be  convicted  of  treason,  unless  on  the 
testimony  of  two  witnesses  to  the  same  overt  act,  or  on  con- 
fession in  open  court.  No  conviction  of  treason,  or  attainder, 
shall  work  corruption  of  blood  or  forfeiture. 

Sec.  4.  The  charter  of  Yale  College,  as  modified  by  agree- 
ment with  the  corporation  thereof,  in  pursuance  of  an  act  of 
the  General  Assembly  passed  in  May,  1792,  is  hereby  confirmed. 

Article  Tenth 
AMENDMENTS 

Section  1.  Amendments  to  this  Constitution  may  be  pro- 
posed in  either  of  the  following  ways: 

a.  By  an  initiative  petition  signed  by  not  fewer  than  ten 
per  cent  of  the  electors  of  the  state,  except  that  not  more  than 
five  per  cent  of  the  minimum  number  of  the  signatures  required 
to  be  counted  shall  be  those  of  the  electors  from  any  one  sena- 
torial district.  Such  petition  shall  be  filed  with  the  Governor 
who  shall  verify  the  petition.  Upon  verification  such  petition 
shall  be  transmitted  to  the  General  Assembly,  if  it  is  in  regu- 
lar session,  or,  if  it  is  not  in  session,  then  upon  the  opening  of 
the  next  regular  session.  Unless,  during  the  session  in  which 
such  petition  is  received,  the  General  Assembly  shall  reject  the 
proposed  amendment  by  a  vote  of  three-fourths  of  the  mem- 
bership, the  amendment  shall  be  placed  upon  the  ballot  at  the 
general  election  next  following.     If  the  General  Assembly  shall 
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reject  such  petition,  it  may  not  again  be  initiated  until  after 
the  next  general  election. 

b.  By  a  majority  of  the  membership  of  each  house  of  the 
General  Assembly.  The  General  Assembly  shall  have  power 
under  this  subsection  to  propose  alternative  amendments  to 
accompany  amendments  proposed  by  initiative  petition. 
Amendments  proposed  under  this  subsection  shall  be  placed 
on  the  ballot  at  the  next  general  election. 

c.  No  amendment  shall  be  proposed  containing  special  or 
local  legislation,  an  appropriation  of  money,  or  the  designation 
of  a  named  individual  to  a  particular  office. 

Sec.  2.  Amendments  that  have  been  proposed  in  accord- 
ance with  Section  1  of  this  Article  shall  be  ratified  when  ap- 
proved by  a  majority  of  those  voting  on  the  amendment;  except 
that  amendments  to  the  Declaration  of  Rights  of  this  Constitu- 
tion and  to  this  section  shall  be  ratified  only  upon  the  affirma- 
tive vote  of  two-thirds  of  those  voting  on  the  amendment, 
which  affirmative  vote  shall  be  equal  to  fifty  per  cent  of  the 
total  number  of  votes  cast  at  the  last  preceding  election  for 
Governor. 

Sec.  3.     Constitutional  Conventions: 

a.  Upon  petition,  filed  with  and  verified  by  the  Governor, 
signed  by  not  fewer  than  ten  per  cent  of  the  electors,  not  more 
than  five  per  cent  of  which  minimum  number  to  be  counted 
shall  be  electors  from  any  one  senatorial  district,  there  shall  be 
placed  upon  the  ballot  at  the  first  general  election  after  the 
next  regular  session  of  the  General  Assembly,  the  question: 
Shall  a  constitutional  convention  be  held?  Upon  the  affirm- 
ative vote  of  a  majority  of  those  voting  on  the  question,  the 
Governor  shall  forthwith  call  a  special  election  for  the  selection 
of  delegates  to  such  constitutional  convention.  The  convention 
shall  consist  of  not  fewer  than  200  delegates  nor  more  than  225 
delegates,  of  whom  twenty  shall  be  elected  at  large,  and  the 
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remainder  shall  be  elected  by  districts  apportioned  by  the  Ap- 
portionment Commission  provided  for  in  Article  Third.  For 
the  purpose  of  this  convention  the  procedure  provided  for  in 
Article  Third  shall  be  followed  except  that  the  last  preceding 
United  States  Decennial  Census  shall  be  used  and  the  Appor- 
tionment Commission  shall  act  within  60  days  of  the  call  for  a 
special  election.  Delegates  shall  be  nominated  by  petition  of 
not  fewer  than  one  per  cent  of  the  qualified  electors  of  the 
state  or  of  the  several  election  districts,  as  the  case  may  be. 

b.  The  Governor  shall  notify  the  General  Assembly  that  a 
petition  has  been  filed  calling  for  a  referendum  on  the  question 
of  holding  a  constitutional  convention.  The  General  Assembly 
shall  have  power  to  provide  for  the  study  of  constitutional 
problems  by  a  constitutional  commission.  If  the  constitutional 
convention  is  authorized  by  the  electors,  any  such  commission 
shall  be  continued  for  the  assistance  of  the  delegates. 

Sec.  4.  The  methods  of  constitutional  change  contained  in 
this  Article  shall  be  exclusive. 


Article  Eleventh 
SCHEDULE 

Section  1.  Upon  the  approval  of  the  General  Assembly  this 
Constitution  shall  be  submitted  to  a  referendum  vote  at  the 
general  election  in  November,  1950. 

Sec.  2.  Provided  a  majority  of  those  voting  on  the  proposi- 
tion: Shall  this  Constitution  be  adopted?  vote  in  favor  of  the 
proposition,  this  Constitution  shall  be  adopted,  the  Governor 
shall  proclaim  it  adopted,  and  it  shall  be  of  full  force  and  effect 
on  3  January,  1951,  except  as  hereinafter  provided. 

Sec.  3.  The  General  Assembly  elected  in  1950  shall  con- 
tinue in  office  until  the  election  and  qualification  of  the  General 
Assembly  provided  in  Article  Third  herein  which  shall  be  elect- 
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ed  in  November,  1952,  and  shall  assume  office  on  the  Wednes- 
day after  the  first  Monday  in  January,  1953. 

Sec.  4.  All  State  officials  elected  in  November,  1950,  shall 
enter  upon  their  offices  and  shall  continue  in  office  until  the 
Wednesday  after  the  first  Monday  in  January,  1953,  except 
that  the  persons  elected  to  the  offices  of  Governor  and  Lieuten- 
ant-Governor shall  continue  in  office  until  the  completion  of 
the  four-year  term  for  which  they  are  elected. 

Sec.  5.  Upon  the  adoption  of  this  Constitution,  the  Lieu- 
tenant-Governor, the  Secretary  of  the  State  and  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  shall  be  and  hereby  are  con- 
stituted a  commission  for  the  reapportionment  of  the  state  for 
the  election  of  the  first  Senate  provided  for  in  Article  Third, 
and  shall  proceed  to  perform  such  reapportionment  in  the 
manner  therein  specified. 

Sec.  6.  All  military  officers  shall  continue  to  hold  and  exer- 
cise their  respective  offices  and  commissions  until  they  shall 
resign  or  be  removed  according  to  law. 

Sec.  7.  All  laws  not  contrary  to,  or  inconsistent  with,  the 
provisions  of  this  Constitution,  shall  remain  in  force  until  they 
shall  expire  by  their  own  limitation,  or  shall  be  altered  or  re- 
pealed by  the  General  Assembly,  pursuant  to  this  Constitution. 

Sec.  8.  The  validity  of  all  bonds,  debts,  contracts,  as  well 
of  individuals  as  of  bodies  corporate,  or  the  state  of  all  suits, 
actions,  or  rights  of  action,  shall  continue  as  if  no  change  had 
taken  place. 

Sec.  9.  The  forms  and  powers  of  government  in  all  cities, 
towns,  and  boroughs  shall  remain  unaltered  until  changed  in 
accordance  with  this  Constitution. 

(END  OF  TEXT  OF  THE  PROPOSED  CONSTITUTION) 

Sec.  2.  Said  proposed  revision  shall  be  transmitted  by  the 
secretary  of  state  to  the  town  clerk  of  each  town  in  the  State  at 
least  sixty  days  before  the  date  of  the  election  of  State  officers 
to  be  held  next  after  the  passage  of  this  Act.  The  town  clerks 
or  assistant  town  clerks  of  the  several  towns  shall  warn  the  in- 
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habitants  who  are  electors  and  qualified  to  vote  at  such  State 
election  therein  to  meet  in  town  meeting  on  the  date  pre- 
scribed for  such  election  at  the  hour  and  place  of  holding  such 
election,  for  the  purpose  of  considering  said  proposed  revision 
and  signifying  by  ballot  their  approval  or  disapproval  thereof. 
The  presiding  officers  of  such  meetings  shall  be  appointed  in  the 
manner  provided  by  law  for  the  appointment  of  such  officers 
at  electors'  meetings.  In  towns  using  voting  machines  the 
designation  of  the  proposed  revision  shall  be  "The  Revised 
Constitution  for  the  State  of  Connecticut,  Yes"  and  "The 
Revised  Constitution  for  the  State  of  Connecticut,  No,"  and 
shall  be  provided  for  use  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
Section  1199;  and,  in  towns  which  do  not  use  voting  machines, 
the  vote  shall  be  taken  in  the  manner  provided  by  Section  1041. 

Sec.  3.  Within  five  days  after  such  State  election,  the  pre- 
siding officer  of  each  town  meeting  shall,  under  his  hand,  make 
duplicate  certificates  of  the  number  of  votes  given  approving 
said  revision  of  the  constitution,  and  the  number  of  votes  given 
disapproving  said  revision  of  the  constitution,  the  numbers  to 
be  in  words  of  full  length,  and  shall  deposit  one  of  such 
certificates  in  the  office  of  the  town  clerk  and  shall  transmit  the 
other  of  such  certificates  by  mail  to  the  secretary.  The  secre- 
tary shall  prescribe  the  form  for  the  certificates  and  shall  furnish 
the  town  clerks  with  such  number  of  them  as  may  be  neces- 
sary. 

Sec.  4.  Within  ten  days  after  such  State  election,  the  secre- 
tary, treasurer,  and  comptroller  shall  count  the  votes  returned 
to  the  secretary,  as  aforesaid,  and  shall  transmit  a  certificate 
under  their  hands,  setting  forth  the  result  of  the  count,  to  the 
person  administering  the  government  of  the  State,  who,  within 
five  days  after  receipt  thereof,  shall  issue  his  proclamation 
reciting  the  same;  and  if  it  shall  appear  therefrom  that  a  major- 
ity of  the  votes  returned  as  to  said  proposed  revision  are  in 
favor  of  approving  said  proposed  revision,  he  shall  so  declare 
in  such  proclamation,  and  he  shall  also  declare  that  the  electors 
of  the  State  have  approved  said  proposed  revision  and  that  the 
same  shall  be  valid  to  all  intents  and  purposes  as  the  constitu- 
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tion  of  the  State  to  take  effect  January  3,  1951;  and  if  it  shall 
appear  from  such  certificate  that  a  majority  of  the  votes  re- 
turned as  to  said  proposed  revision  are  not  in  favor  of  said  pro- 
posed revision,  he  shall  so  declare  in  such  proclamation;  and 
his  proclamation  shall  be  published  in  every  daily  newspaper 
of  general  circulation  in  the  State  and  in  at  least  two  news- 
papers in  each  county  and  shall  be  recorded  in  the  public 
records  of  the  State. 

Sec.  5.  All  inhabitants  who  are  electors,  and  who  are  also 
qualified  to  vote  at  such  State  election  in  any  town,  shall  be 
qualified  to  vote  in  such  town  at  the  meeting  to  be  held  therein 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  this  Act;  and  no  other  person  shall 
be  allowed  to  vote  at  such  meeting.  A  registry  of  electors  shall 
be  used  at  such  meeting,  and  the  names  of  those  voting  shall 
be  checked  on  said  list,  as  they  are  required  by  law  to  be 
checked  at  electors'  meetings. 

Sec.  6.  If  any  person  shall  fail  to  perform,  or  shall  be 
guilty  of  fraud  in  performing,  any  duty  required  of  him  under 
the  provisions  of  this  Act,  he  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  one 
hundred  dollars  or  imprisoned  not  more  than  sixty  days. 

Sec.  7.  The  provisions  of  the  absentee  voting  law  shall  not 
apply  to  this  Act. 

Sec.  8.  The  secretary  shall  print  a  number  of  copies  of  the 
text  of  said  proposed  revision  equal  to  the  number  of  qualified 
electors  of  the  State,  and  shall  transmit  the  same  to  the  several 
town  clerks  for  distribution  to  the  electors.  Not  more  than 
sixty  days  and  not  less  than  fifteen  days  before  such  election, 
the  secretary  shall  publish  the  full  text  of  said  proposed  re- 
vision in  every  daily  newspaper  of  general  circulation  in  the 
State. 

Sec.  9.  The  Supreme  Court  of  Errors  shall  have  jurisdiction 
to  determine  whether  the  Constitution  of  the  State  may  validly 
be  revised  by  the  procedure  set  forth  in  this  Act.  The  at- 
torney general  shall  within  fifteen  days  after  the  passage  of 
this  Act  make  a  proper  request  to  the  court  for  such  a  de- 
termination.    The  court  shall  hear  such  parties  as  it  deems 
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necessary  or  desirable  and  shall  render  as  soon  as  practicable 
its  decision  on  the  validity  of  said  procedure  to  revise  the 
constitution.  Pending  a  determination  of  the  Court  that  the 
Constitution  of  the  State  may  be  so  revised  validly,  no  action 
shall  be  taken  under  Sections  1  to  8,  inclusive,  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  10.  The  sum  of  sixty  thousand  dollars  is  appropriated 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  11.     This  Act  shall  take  effect  upon  its  passage. 

Statement  of  Purpose.  The  purpose  of  this  Act  is  to  pro- 
vide for  the  submitting  to  the  electorate  of  a  proposed  revision 
of  the  entire  Constitution  of  the  State  of  Connecticut. 
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Act  No.  7  fulfills  two  objectives.  First,  as  stated  in  our 
Chapter  IV— Management  in  the  Executive  Branch— it  re- 
moves the  barrier  to  proper  salaries  of  departmental  commis- 
sioners which  is  imposed  by  the  present  gubernatorial  salary. 
Second,  it  removes  the  present  illogical  listing  of  other 
statutory  salaries.  Many  of  these,  in  their  turn,  have  oper- 
ated as  salary  ceilings  within  the  several  departments. 
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Act  No.  7. 

AN    ACT    CONCERNING    COMPENSATION    OF    THE 
GOVERNOR  AND  LIEUTENANT-GOVERNOR. 


Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  in 
General  Assembly  convened: 

Section  1  (a)  The  governor  shall  receive  as  compensation: 
(1)  twenty  thousand  dollars  annually;  (2)  the  use  of  an  auto- 
mobile, to  be  purchased,  maintained  and  operated  at  the 
expense  of  the  State  from  monies  appropriated  for  expenses  of 
the  governor;  (3)  the  use  and  occupancy  of  the  governor's 
official  residence,  the  land,  buildings,  furnishings  and  improve- 
ments of  which  shall  be  maintained  by  the  comptroller  at  the 
expense  of  the  State. 

(b)  The  lieutenant-governor  shall  receive  as  compensation 
seven  thousand  five  hundred  dollars  annually. 

Sec.  2.  Sections  81,  104  and  3586,  as  amended  by  401a  of 
the  general  statutes,  are  repealed. 

Sec.  3.    This  Act  shall  take  effect  January  3,  1951. 
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Act  No.  8  provides  for  appointment  by  the  Governor  of 
the  executive  department  commissioners,  without  confirma- 
tion, at  salaries  commensurate  with  responsibility  and  suffi- 
cient to  attract  the  caliber  of  skill  required  to  administer  the 
new  consolidated  departments.  We  have  here  provided  an 
essential  to  executive  responsibility. 

The  Act  further  provides  for  the  appointment  of  executive 
directors,  respectively  for  the  Legislative  and  Judicial  De- 
partments. In  Chapters  VIII  and  IX,  we  set  forth  the  need 
for  service  offices  for  the  Legislative  and  Judicial  Depart- 
ments. These  facilities  are  no  less  important  to  the  General 
Assembly  and  the  Courts  than  their  counterparts  in  the 
Executive  Departments. 
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Act  No.  8. 

AN  ACT  CONCERNING  THE  APPOINTMENT,  TENURE, 
SALARY  MAXIMA  OF  EXECUTIVE  DEPARTMENT 
COMMISSIONERS,  ADMINISTRATIVE  ADJUDICATION 
BOARD  MEMBERS  AND  EXECUTIVE  OFFICERS  OF 
LEGISLATIVE  AND  JUDICIAL  DEPARTMENTS. 


Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  in 
General  Assembly  convened: 

Section  1.  The  governor  shall  appoint  and  fix  the  compen- 
sation of  commissioners  of  the  executive  departments  and  of 
staff  and  service  offices.  The  term  of  office  of  such  commis- 
sioners shall  commence  from  the  date  of  their  respective 
appointments  and  shall  continue  at  the  discretion  of  the 
governor.  The  compensation  of  each  commissioner  shall  be 
determined  in  accordance  with  the  responsibilities  of  the  office 
and  the  qualifications  of  the  appointee,  but  in  no  event  shall 
such  compensation  exceed  fifteen  thousand  dollars  ($15,000) 
per  annum. 

Sec.  2.  The  governor  shall  appoint  the  members  of  the  ad- 
ministrative adjudication  boards,  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Senate.  The  compensation  of  the  board  members  shall 
be  determined  by  the  governor  in  accordance  with  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  the  office  and  the  qualifications  of  the  ap- 
pointee, and  may  be  on  a  per  diem  or  per  annum  basis.  If 
compensation  is  per  diem,  it  shall  not  exceed  fifty  dollars 
($50.00);  if  compensation  is  per  annum,  it  shall  not  exceed 
twelve  thousand  dollars  ($12,000). 

Sec.  3.  The  General  Assembly  shall  appoint  and  fix  the 
compensation  of  the  executive  director  of  the  legislative  depart- 
ment. Such  officer  shall  serve  at  the  discretion  of  the  General 
Assembly,  and  his  compensation  shall  not  exceed  twelve  thous- 
and dollars  ($12,000)  per  annum. 
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Sec.  4.  The  justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Errors  shall 
appoint  and  fix  the  compensation  of  the  executive  director  of 
the  judicial  department.  Such  officer  shall  serve  at  the  discre- 
tion of  said  justices,  and  his  compensation  shall  not  exceed 
twelve  thousand  dollars  ($12,000)  per  annum. 

Sec.  5.  The  terms  of  all  appointive  administrative  officials 
of  the  State  in  the  executive,  legislative,  or  judicial  departments, 
holding  office  when  this  Act  becomes  effective,  shall  expire  on 
January  3,  1951,  but  such  officials  shall  continue  in  office  until 
approval  of  the  organization  plan  for  the  department  to  which 
such  office  or  the  functions  of  such  office  were  transferred,  con- 
solidated, or  coordinated.  Every  act  done  by  such  officials 
after  January  3,  1951  and  until  such  officials  are  removed  or 
their  positions  terminated  pursuant  to  said  plan  shall  have  the 
same  legal  effect  as  if  done  before  January  3,  1951.  Nothing 
herein  shall  be  construed  to  apply  to  any  judge  of  any  state  or 
town  court. 

Sec.  6.     This  Act  shall  take  effect  on  January  3,  1951. 
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Act  No.  9  provides  for  the  appointment  by  department 
heads  of  their  first  echelon  operating  and  staff  officers.  Our 
proposal  here  was  outlined  in  Chapter  IV— Management  in 
the  Executive  Branch. 

This  does  not  envisage  a  blank  check  on  exempt  appoint- 
ments. It  contemplates,  in  general,  bureau  directors  and 
confidential  assistants  to  commissioners  and  bureau  di- 
rectors. As  to  the  executive  office  of  the  governor,  it  con- 
templates such  technical  and  personal  staff  as  may  be  found 
necessary  in  the  plan  of  organization  to  be  proposed  under 
Act  No.  2. 

In  all  these  cases  under  Acts  No.  8  and  No.  9  the  final 
authority  rests  in  the  General  Assembly  under  its  power  of 
appropriation  and  audit. 
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Act  No  9. 

AN    ACT    CONCERNING    THE    APPOINTMENT    AND 

TENURE  OF  EXECUTIVE  AND  DEPARTMENTAL 

ASSISTANTS. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  in 
General  Assembly  convened: 

Section  1.  The  governor  shall  appoint  such  executive  staff 
officers  and  personal  staff,  to  serve  at  his  discretion,  as  may  be 
specified  and  provided  for  in  the  approved  proposal  of  organiza- 
tion for  the  executive  office  of  the  governor. 

Sec.  2.  Each  department  commissioner  or  executive 
director  shall  appoint  such  bureau  directors  and  confidential 
assistants,  to  serve  at  his  discretion,  as  may  be  specified  and 
provided  for  in  the  approved  proposal  of  organization  for  the 
department. 

Sec.  3.  All  other  employees  of  the  State,  except  as  other- 
wise provided  by  law,  shall  be  appointed  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  Chapter  14. 

Sec.  4.     This  Act  shall  take  effect  January  3,  1951. 
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Act  No.  10  is,  we  believe,  the  critical  foundation  to  the 
General  Assembly's  power  to  appropriate  and  audit. 

It  is  increasingly  clear  that  many  of  the  State's  most  ur- 
gent needs  have  no  revenue  sources  which  can  be  dedicated 
to  their  fulfillment. 

It  is  equally  apparent  that  all  the  State's  needs  and  their 
realization  must  be  measured  by  the  State's  capacity  to 
finance  them. 

Another  point  no  less  obvious,  is  sometimes  overlooked. 
Every  special  fund  and  its  dedicated  revenues  represents  a 
release  by  the  General  Assembly  of  its  prerogative  of  ap- 
propriation. 

To  the  extent  that  special  funds  exist  and  revenues  are 
blocked  for  limited  purposes,  the  General  Assembly  effective- 
ness as  the  appropriating  agent  of  the  State  is  limited  in  the 
fulfillment  of  its  authority. 

We  believe  this  Act  is  essential  to  the  obligation  of  all 
State  agencies  to  share  responsibility  with  the  executive  and 
the  General  Assembly  in  the  apportionment  of  the  State's 
funds  according  to  priority  of  needs  jointly  determined. 
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Act  No.  10. 

AN  ACT  CONCERNING  THE  RECEIPT  AND  DISBURSE- 
MENTS OF  STATE  FUNDS. 


Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  in 
General  Assembly  convened: 

Section  1.  All  income,  receipts,  revenues  and  other  monies 
from  whatever  source  derived  belonging  to  the  State  or  any 
department,  commission,  bureau,  body  or  other  office  thereof, 
shall  be  deposited  in  the  State  general  fund  and  shall  be  un- 
restricted as  to  use  and  available  for  general  purposes;  provided 
that, 

(a)  trust  funds  created  by  private  persons  under  the 
conditions  of  which  the  funds  are  to  be  used  for  specified  pur- 
poses; and 

(b)  funds  received  from  the  United  States  or  other 
governmental  units  to  be  used  for  specified  purposes; 

shall  be  set  up  in  separate  accounts  within  the  general  fund 
and  used  only  for  the  purposes  so  specified. 

Sec.  2.  All  funds  which  are  to  be  used  only  in  accordance 
with  specific  statutory  regulations  or  restrictions,  including  any 
fund  created  by  law  authorizing  and  requiring  the  receipts  of 
specific  taxes  or  other  revenues  to  be  used  to  finance  specific 
activities,  and  all  funds  consisting  of  resources  received  or  held 
by  the  State  as  an  agent  for  certain  individuals  or  governmental 
units  are  abolished;  provided  that,  nothing  contained  herein 
shall  apply  to  trust  funds  created  by  private  persons.  All 
money  and  other  property  in  funds  so  abolished  shall  be  imme- 
diately turned  over  to  the  treasurer  for  deposit  in  the  general 
fund,  by  the  person  or  persons  having  custody  thereof,  and  an 
accounting  of  such  funds  shall  be  made  to  the  treasurer. 

Sec.  3.     All  appropriations  shall  be  made  from  the  general 
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fund,  and  all  expenses,  disbursements,  expenditures  or  other 
payments  by  or  for  the  State  of  Connecticut  for  any  and  all 
purposes  except  as  hereinafter  provided  shall  be  made  from 
the  general  fund  under  appropriations  so  made,  and  shall  be 
paid  by  the  treasurer  in  accordance  with  law;  provided  that, 
nothing  contained  herein  shall  prevent  trust  funds  created  by 
private  persons  and  funds  received  from  the  United  States  or 
other  governmental  units  from  being  used  for  the  purposes 
specified  under  the  terms  of  the  trust,  grant,  or  gift. 

Sec.  4.     All  acts  or  parts  of  acts  inconsistent  with  the  pur- 
poses of  this  act  are  hereby  repealed. 

Sec.  5.     This  Act  shall  take  effect  on  January  3,  1951. 
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